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Note.—This number of the Journal of Political Economy is given over to the 
leading papers and discussions of the first meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business which was held at Harvard University, November 13, 14, and rs, 
1919. It is a matter of regret that illness prevented Dean Herman Schneider, of 
the University of Cincinnati, from preparing for publication his paper on “The Co- 
ordination of Business and Engineering Courses.’ 


THE BASIC ELEMENTS AND THEIR PROPER BALANCE 
IN THE CURRICULUM OF A COLLEGIATE 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

A collegiate school of business is assumed in this discussion to 
be a school that has its setting in a college or university. The 
fact of such a setting carries certain implications which necessarily 
must influence our discussion. As I have tried to consider what 
some of these implications are, there have occurred to me five 
outstanding ideas which it would seem the curriculum of a collegiate 
school of business should reflect. These ideas may be indicated by 
the words “public responsibility,” “educational sequence,” ‘‘sci- 
entific content,” “professional aim,” “vision.” 

Public responsibility—Collegiate education, whether general 
or professional, and whether supported by the state, or by private 
endowment, is a public function, and it owes its first duty to the 
public. Schools of business are in no different situation in this 
regard from schools of law, medicine, or engineering. Their first 
duty is to promote sound business, remembering always that 
business is a function of the national life. A school of business, 
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unless it is a purely research school, can scarcely promote sound 
business without educating its students to become good business 
men. If it does this successfully it will incidentally promote the 
individual success of its graduates, but in any case sound bus- 
iness rather than individual rewards is the first concern of a 
collegiate school of business. 

Educational sequence.—Relationship to an educational system 
means that education for business is not a thing by itself; it is 
something to be articulated with the framework of higher education; 
it must begin somewhere and end somewhere; it must be a part 
of a system. Doubtless the business curriculum will have some 
influence, possibly a large influence, on the system; and we need 
to use this influence to make the system more nearly what we 
think it should be; at any given time, however, we shall have to 
fit our curriculum into the system as we find it. 

Scientific content—The question frequently arises to what 
extent the curriculum of a business school should be informational 
and to what extent disciplinary. Our colleagues in schools of 
education advise us that these two ideas are not alternative but 
complementary. In order to have proper scientific content a 
business curriculum must be so organized as to carry the student 
through basic analytical processes in which the fundamental 
principles of business organization and management will be set 
forth. On the other hand it is clear that the task of developing 
analytical power cannot proceed with great efficiency unless our 
efforts are put forth on really live material. It is not then a 
question of discipline rather than information, but a question of 
discipline through information. This means, I think, that our 
curriculum should be so organized that the basic facts of business 
will be introduced in an orderly and systematic way as subject- 
matter for analysis and not as matters of pure informational interest. 

Doubtless we shall always have some courses which are more 
largely descriptive than analytical. Many of these courses will be 
experimental and their scientific content will be in process of 
development. In general I believe descriptive courses that do not 
promise to become analytical should be replaced. No body of 
subject-matter can justify a permanent place in the curriculum 
except on the basis of embodying scientific principles whose 
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mastery will advance the power of the student to analyze and solve 
business problems. 

Professional aim.'—Analysis of business data may have a purely 
research aim. Professional training is directed toward activity. 
Before there can be orderly and well-considered business activity 
the results of analysis must be brought together into working 
plans for dispatching business, for exercising control, and for 
achieving definite business results. Analysis, synthesis, and 
action constitute a sequence which the professionally trained 
business man must follow through. Roughly stated, the pro- 
fessional purpose of the collegiate business school is to give the 
foundation training for managers, business experts, and all those 
whose function it is to develop and execute working plans in 
business. 

Vision.—The subject-matter of education is drawn from the 
past, but education itself must look to the future. This is peculiarly 
true of education for business. Like graduates of other professional 
schools, the business graduate will not have full opportunity to 
do constructive work until some time in the future; but more than 
this, the scope of his opportunity is likely to be considerably greater 
than it would be if he were ready for his work today. If then the 
curriculum of the business school is to reflect vision, it must aim 
to project the student into a future environment only partially 
revealed by clues drawn from the past and present. 

Obviously the effort to build a curriculum on prophecy involves 
some danger. If we project ourselves so far into the future that we 
lose contact with the present we are likely to substitute specula- 
tion for fact and leave our course floating in air. But a greater 
danger than this is the danger of standing still or looking backward. 
The presence of experimental courses, courses which carry the 
curriculum beyond the present established frontiers is perhaps the 
most tangible indication of vision and the surest guaranty of 
preventing a course of study from getting behind the times. 


* This paragraph is an addition to the paper as read. The suggestion for it came 
from the admirable discussion of the paper by Mr. H. S. Person. The author has in 
mind Mr. Person’s suggested division of business activities into administration, 
management, and operation, and is in substantial concurrence with Mr. Person’s view 
that the business-school course is principally concerned with management. The 
term management, however, should be defined broadly enough to cover the work of 
qualified outside experts or counselors who are called in to develop management plans. 
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GENERAL SETTING OF BUSINESS CURRICULUM" 


The business course as now found in American colleges and 
universities is a very ill-defined institution. It may begin with the 
Freshman year; it may start only after graduation from college; 
or it may start anywhere in between. It may represent courses in 
economics regrouped and possibly relabeled, or it may omit all so- 
called economics courses and center exclusively on practical courses 
in administration. 

We should not, I believe, be restricted in our discussion by these 
differences inform. In order to avoid such restriction I should like 
to base my remarks on three assumptions. All of them are doubt- 
less debatable, but I shall not try to debate them. I introduce 
them simply as a reasonable starting-point for discussion. In the 
first place I shall assume that, irrespective of the point at which 
the so-called business course starts, disposition of the student’s 
time from the beginning of the collegiate course is pertinent to the 
discussion. In the second place I shall assume that roughly one- 
half of the four college years is available for professional work in 
business. Finally I shall assume that the business curriculum is 
concerned quite as much with the science as with the art of business 
—that economics may be properly defined as the science of business, 
and that therefore, it is neither desirable nor feasible to draw exclu- 
sive boundaries between economics and the professional study of 
business. 

Starting with the first year in college, the subject-matter which 
the business student will cover may conveniently be grouped into 


‘It will be observed that the discussion under this and following topics assumes 
the present situation in secondary education. If the six-three-three plan proposed 
in Mr. Marshall’s paper were adopted it would of course change the preparation with 
which students would enter the junior college. If then our educational system should 
be further modified by the development of the junior college as a part of the secondary- 
school system, we should have an entirely different educational situation from the 
one assumed in this paper. To what extent such changes would necessarily modify 
the collegiate-business course would depend upon the following factors: first, the 
amount and character of business work introduced into the course of study up through 
the junior college and, second, the effect of the change upon the age and maturity of 
students when they are ready to enter the senior college. The general aim of the 
business-school curriculum and the fundamental organization of the course in later 
years would probably not be greatly affected by the changes in question. 
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three parts: (1) the junior college, or pre-business course; (2) the 
senior college, or undergraduate course; and (3) the graduate course. 


THE PRE-BUSINESS COURSE 


Taking the situation as it now is in the typical American college 
or university, we are justified, I think, in regarding the last two 
college years as the time when the bulk of the business course will 
naturally be undertaken. Similarly the first two or junior-college 
years are the years when the student will be looking forward to his 
business course and laying foundations. 

A student who is looking forward to business has at present 
roughly four alternatives for his junior-college work. He may 
at once enter a school of business; he may enter a pre-business 
course; he may elect college subjects with a view to qualifying 
for a business course; he may elect two years of college work 
solely with the thought of its general educational value. The 
differences between these alternatives have to do more with 
the atmosphere in which the work is taken than they do with 
the curriculum. 

A business or pre-business course starting with the Freshman 
year permits of a somewhat better-organized sequence of business 
subjects than one starting two years later. It also permits a 
better balance throughout the four years of professional and general 
subjects. A third advantage of the earlier start is its probable 
influence in developing group spirit and a more serious professional 
attitude toward the work of the Freshman and Sophomore years. 

Whatever the arguments for starting the business course in the 
Freshman year, it is clear, I believe, that the strictly professional 
subjects which are taken in the first two college years ought to 
be offset by an equal amount of general work in the last two years. 
Two years of general educational work is little enough for the man 
who plans to become a business executive. 

Also it is clear that the time at which a curriculum begins to be 
styled business or pre-business has little to do with the balance of 
subjects as between the first two and the last two years. In uni- 
versities in which there is no business course so-called, or in which 
it starts with the Junior year, Freshmen and Sophomores may 
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elect as many business units as are found elsewhere in the corre- 
sponding years of the business course. Business or pre-business 
courses on the other hand which begin with the Freshman year 
are sure to be occupied for a substantial part of the first two years 
by subjects which are only secondarily vocational. Language, 
science, and social sciences appear in practically all college courses 
of business. All of these subjects have a wide range of vocational 
applications, but they are no more a part of the professional 
equipment of a business man than of that of a lawyer or doctor. 

Assuming that general business subjects borrowed from the 
college curriculum during the first two years are to be repaid in 
the last two, I should like to introduce at this point the pre-business 
course at the University of Minnesota as my idea of the limit to 
which such borrowing may profitably go. 

The course is made up as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 

First Quarter Hours Second Quarter Hours Third Quarter Hours 
TRE © PN icicccc desc BIE. 3 6c es cees 5 

Economic History.... 5 Economic History.. 5 Principles of Eco- 
RR Peres 5 

SECOND YEAR 

First Quarter Hours Second Quarter Hours Third Quarter Hours 

Principles of Eco- Statistics... .6.. 5 Business Organiza- 
CPT 5 Ge cccinwcsicwen 5 
Accounting.......... 5  Accounting........ 5  Psychology......... 5 


It will be observed that the foregoing schedule covers sixty out 
of the ninety units of the two-year course. It is expected that 
the remaining thirty units will be distributed substantially as 
follows: 


IIIS 8 ecsins cana Laboratory Science or Mathematics 
SRG x 3.bbas cect Foreign Language 
INS oo ote nnera ats Social Science other than Economics 


The business course at Minnesota was laid out at a time when 
a definite recommendation for a separate business school was 
before the regents of the university. The previous history of the 
question led us to assume that the regents would probably establish 
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a school, admission to which would require simply graduation 
from high school. The prospective faculty of the school decided 
that such a course should be divided roughly into two years of 
professional work in business and two years of general work. They 
decided further that we should be justified in making the first 
two years roughly one-third professional and two-thirds general, 
reversing this balance in the last two years. Before the regents 
created the school of business the course for the first two years 
as above outlined received the approval of the college faculty, it 
being understood that even without a business school so-called, a 
business course would be offered. When discussion before the 
regents had reached a point at which a separate business school 
seemed assured, two alternative recommendations concerning 
admission to the school were submitted, one requiring merely gradu- 
ation from high school, another requiring two years of college. 
The director of business education expressed a slight preference 
for the latter plan, although the difference was largely one of form 
rather than substance. The resolution of the regents under which 
the school was actually created reads as follows: 


1. That a separate school for professional training in business be estab- 
lished, beginning July 1, 1919. 

2. That this school be officially designated “The School of Business.” 

3. That in keeping with the present policy of the University for its pro- 
fessional schools, provision be made in the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts for a two year pre-business course. 

4. That in the judgment of this Board (the Board of Regents) admission 
to the School of Business should be limited (1) To graduates of standard 
colleges; (2) To those who have completed the pre-business course in the 
College of Science, Literature and the Arts, or its equivalent; and (3) To 
mature students of considerable business experience who will be known as 
“special students” and will not be candidates for the degree of the School. 


The extent to which control over the first two years will rest 
with the business faculty under this arrangement will depend in 
some measure upon the relations between the two faculties. The 
course itself, however, contains a considerably larger number of 
business units than college students would ordinarily be expected 
to take. The general subjects that appear in the pre-business 
course, such as language, science, and mathematics, require no 
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comment. The organization of the economics and business sub- 
jects on the other hand is somewhat different from that which 
usually obtains in junior-college courses in business. 

The reasons for the particular sequence of subjects relate only 
in part to subject-matter; they are partly historical, and partly 
personal. The course in economic history, for example, was intro- 
duced in the Freshman year with the idea of giving students at the 
beginning of their course the genetic concept of economic institu- 
tions as set forth by our Professor Gras. In other words, it was 
not economic history in general, but Professor Gras’s particular 
variety of economic history that was put into the curriculum. 
The plan of starting general economics in the third quarter of the 
Freshman year contemplated to some extent sequential relations 
with economic history. Considering that four quarters in suc- 
cession were given to economic history and principles it appeared to 
be a justifiable experiment to interrupt the principles with a sum- 
mer vacation. It was even thought that there might be some 
specific advantages in taking up the subject after the work of the 
previous year had remained fallow during the summer. 

Statistics, which appear in the second quarter of the Sophomore 
year, was regarded as a necessary tool for later economic and busi- 
ness study and for that reason it was introduced into the curriculum 
ahead of the subjects in which occasion for its use would naturally 
arise. 

The reasons for putting a course in business organization at the 
end of the Sophomore year were twofold. In the first place it was 
felt that a course which would present general principles of organiza- 
tion’ without exclusive reference to any specialized subject would 
help to enforce the importance of fundamentals and thus carry 
a wholesome influence throughout the remainder of the course. 
It was believed that such subjects as “marketing,” “factory 


? Discussion of the paper by Mr. Hagerty indicated a need for explanation con- 
cerning this course. The course does not stand in any direct sequential relation 
to the principles of economics. It deals with such subjects as functional and other 
forms of specialization, with standardization, with co-ordination and correlation of 
departments, with planning and other subjects common to all lines of business. The 
course proceeds from the standpoint of organizing and administering an individual 
business concern. 
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management,” and ‘‘foreign trade,”’ would be better grasped by 
students who had already completed a course in the principles of 
organization. The second reason was personal. The then director 
of business education desired to come in contact with all the 
business students early in their course, and this particular subject 
seemed the most appropriate one for the director to give. 

The appearance of “accounting” in the Sophomore year is 
largely historical, but obviously any reasons based on sequence 
for having statistics and business organization in the first two 
years would apply with even greater force to accounting. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the number and 
sequence of economics and business subjects in this curriculum, 
although proceeding from a thorough consideration of the different 
values involved, were frankly experimental. 

The Minnesota course just outlined probably contains a larger 
amount of business work than will normally be covered in junior 
colleges. It seems to me, therefore, that the discussion of the 
business course proper, which I am assuming to begin with the 
third college year, should not be considered from the standpoint 
of students who have had such a course, but should be based on 
what in general may be expected of students who have completed 
two years in college. What sort of equipment may we expect 
such students to bring to their business study? From the stand- 
point of subject-matter, as just indicated, the equipment will not 
be uniform. I am inclined to think, however, that the preparation 
of the student will hinge less upon the way in which curricula of 
different colleges have been organized than upon the varying 
capacity of individual students and the rigor with which standards 
of scholarship have been maintained. 

In general it has seemed to me that when we free ourselves 
from the informational or subject-matter concept there are two 
things we are justified in expecting from students who enter a 
business school after two years of college work. These are (1) a 
certain orientation with respect to the main branches of human 
knowledge, and (2) some beginnings of a critical scientific method. 

These statements need further definition. Orientation in a 
subject is one of the things a student should carry away from the 
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beginning course. In the narrowest sense it may be merely a 
vague feeling of what it is all about. At its best it should mean 
a grasp of the general viewpoint, vocabulary, and method of 
attack of the subject in question. A student after two years of 
college will usually have had to do in college or high school with the 
study of language, presumably with some language other than 
his own; he will have studied mathematics; he will have studied 
history and social science; he will have studied science—in most 
cases, let us hope, both a physical and a biological science. I am 
assuming that orientation with respect to these fields of knowledge 
may be attained irrespective of whether the subjects which were 
aimed toward that end are taken in college or in high school. 
Obviously, it might also be attained by general reading. 

Orientation alone, however, might, and probably would, be 
only a thin veneer; and for that reason I have included as a second, 
and the most important thing to be achieved by the two years 
of college work, the beginnings of scientific method. This acquisi- 
tion will in some measure run parallel to a process of orientation 
and like it will relate to various kinds of subjects. 

Most students come to their college course, believing what they 
see in print. They are under the spell of the printed page. College 
instruction ought to get beyond the printed page; it ought to 
develop some slight power of intelligent criticism; it ought, espe- 
cially in laboratory courses, to give some insight into the meaning 
of scientific method and some capacity to use such method. 

Scientific method is a question of discrimination; it is not con- 
fined to any particular subject-matter. It requires no argument, 
I believe, to show that labeling a junior-college course ‘“‘ business” 
or “pre-business” does not relieve the course of obligations on 
the side of general education. Economics is a study of business 
from the standpoint both of subject-matter and of method, but 
we all know that it also has its place in general education and that 
it figures in the processes of orientation and of teaching scientific 
method. In a somewhat different sense statistics is able to qualify 
under similar specifications. ‘The same is true I believe of account- 
ing. If any of these subjects cannot qualify on general educational 
grounds, or if their inclusion in the junior-college course per- 
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manently crowds out other subjects to the extent of making the 
general educational processes cramped or one-sided, they can 
scarcely justify their place, however convenient it may be to 
include them from the standpoint of later sequences. 


BUSINESS COURSE PROPER (SENIOR COLLEGE) 


The general ideas attached to the words “orientation” and 
“scientific method” as just used may be carried over into the 
discussion of the business course proper. For the development 
of these ideas, however, as applied to the more specialized subject- 
matter the words “survey” and “analysis” will be more appropriate. 
Out of a continuing survey and analysis of business material there 
should develop an attitude of mind toward such material together 
with the power to develop practical working plans. Expressing 
the same idea in more detail, the aim of an undergraduate business 
course may be stated in this way: 


1. Survey.—To give such a survey of business processes and of 
the environment in which business is carried on as will enable the 
student to deal with problems in their proper relation to other 
problems. 

2. Analysis—To develop the power of analyzing problems 
through to the end. 


3. Attitude of mind.—To develop in the student a habitual 
attitude of mind from which to approach business problems. 

4. Planning.—Capacity to synthesize results of analysis into 
practical working plans and policies for dealing with business 
situations. 


Survey.—In attempting to answer the practical question what 
a survey of business should include, we are embarrassed by the 
great wealth of subject-matter. Accounting, banking, corpora- 
tions, business law, transportation, marketing, industrial manage- 
ment, are subjects with which we expect students of business to 
become somewhat familiar. But courses are all the while expand- 
ing and their number is multiplying. Moreover, it is necessary 
to leave some room for specialization, all of which means that an 
entirely comprehensive survey has become or is rapidly becoming 
impracticable as a requirement to be imposed on all students. 
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Nevertheless a course must have content. Habits of mind with 
respect to business data cannot develop unless there is adequate 
subject-matter to which they may attach. For this reason we are 
on solid foundations in approaching our discussion from the angle 
of survey or content. The object of the survey, however, is not so 
much information as habits of mind. To employ again the vocabu- 
lary of our colleagues in education, our task is “discipline through 
content.” 

As I view the question, we shall best meet the difficulties in the 
way of providing an adequate survey by offering not a curriculum, 
but curricula, and by having in them a large enough degree of 
flexibility to permit adjustments to the needs of particular students. 
Such obviously basic subjects as accounting, finance, business law, 
and the principles of organization will doubtless appear in all of 
the curricula offered. Each student also will start his specialization 
with an elementary course in the special field that will become 
essentially a part of his survey of business. The list of survey 
courses thus reached should be supplemented in each case as 
seems necessary in order to give the student in question a suffi- 
ciently wide outlook. 

The idea of the survey then is not to give the student.an insight 
into all the subjects he may have occasion to use, but rather to give 
him samples coming from a wide-enough range of subjects whose 
content is pertinent to his problem so that he will develop the 
habit of following collateral as well as direct lines of inquiry. 
The fact that a student has been unable to take a course in trans- 
portation would not necessarily imply that he would omit trans- 
portation phases in analyzing a problem in marketing. 

In discussing the survey feature of the business curriculum it is 
not intended to imply that individuai courses with which students 
begin their study in particular fields are necessarily in themselves 
survey courses. It is scarcely possible to speak of a typical first 
course. The first course in accounting is pedagogically a different 
thing from the first course in banking. Again one teacher of 
transportation may make the first course a survey while another 
will make it a critical study of interstate-commerce cases. 

Within limits such differences represent merely an adaptation 
to different sorts of subject-matter and are educationally wholesome. 
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It is a case in which flexibility takes precedence over standardiza- 
tion. Any effort toward rigid standardization of first courses is 
likely to be too largely the work of the dean or the schedule expert, 
and thus sacrifice something of the greater contribution that 
would come from the co-operation of many minds. 

With few exceptions the first course in any subject offered by 
a teacher worthy of a place on the faculty of a university business 
school would give the student an adequate orientation and view- 
point in the particular subject and thus satisfy the survey require- 
ments of the general curriculum. Asa contribution to the student’s 
power of analysis it is a net gain if the first courses have some 
degree of individuality, since this means a wider range for the 
application of scientific method. 

Analysis—As has already been plainly indicated, the survey 
feature of the business curriculum is not a thing that exists for itself 
alone. Unless it carries a contribution toward the power of 
analyzing business data it will not have served its purpose. But 
for practical purposes the survey feature of the curriculum means 
first courses in the different fields covered, and analysis must go 
deeper than introductory courses. 

Organization of the later phases of the business curriculum may 
be wisely directed toward as wide an application of analytical pro- 
cess as is practicable in the available time. An effective vehicle 
for thus carrying forward the power to analyze business data would 
be a curriculum including the following elements: 


1. A second or intermediate course in at least two subjects. 


2. A course more advanced than the second course in at least 
one subject. 


3. An undergraduate seminar, preferably paralleling the ad- 
vanced course. 

The second and advanced courses will carry the student in the 
direction of specialization and should require increasingly intensive 
analysis of data. The seminar course will naturally carry him 
still farther in the same direction, but at the same time it should 
familiarize him with the elementary tools of scientific investiga- 
tion. Executives and business experts are often required to handle 
extremely complex data. Adequate analysis of such data f: squently 
requires thoroughly planned and skilfully executed investigation. 
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A seminar course in which each student will have to complete 
a thorough investigation of a-particular problem seems to me one 
of the indispensable prerequisites for a business degree. 

Attitude of mind.—Attitude of mind is the thing that gives 
color and personality to analysis. Basic elements of sound policy 
are frequently neglected because their significance is not appreci- 
ated. The ability to strike a safe balance between internal and 
external factors in analyzing the problems of a particular business 
is a thing that some well-trained men possess and others lack. 
The difference is largely attitude of mind. 

Obviously we are here dealing with values of an intangible sort, 
cultivation of which is more a matter of atmosphere and personality 
than of curriculum. Nevertheless every course makes its contribu- 
tion to the mental attitude of students. In order to develop 
appreciation for the external and for the long-time social founda- 
tion of sound policy, it seems to me desirable to have somewhere in 
each of the undergraduate years of the business course at least one 
subject like taxation or labor legislation which deals with the pub- 
lic relations of business. Any course which makes for a broader 
outlook upon business or upon particular business problems will 
meet the requirement here contemplated. In individual cases 
also a course entirely outside of the business field might be the 
best vehicle for developing a wholesome attitude of mind. 

Looking at the other side of the shield there is very real danger 
that students of business will fail to give proper weight to internal 
factors, especially those that relate only to a particular concern. 
Rightly or wrongly business men are likely to feel that students of 
business are too much in the clouds and too little able to grasp 
what they call the practical viewpoint. In many cases the thing 
criticized is merely lack of experience. As a start toward over- 
coming this lack, provision for service in a particular business 
concern I believe may wisely be made a small part of the accredited 
work of the Senior year. 

Planning.—A student may have the grasp of the subject- 
matter secured from a wide survey, he may have the power cor- 
rectly to analyze data, and he may have a constructive attitude 
of mind toward such problems without being able to synthesize 
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the results of his thought and analysis into practical working plans. 
The seminar course has been spoken of from the standpoint of its 
service in developing analytical power. If, however, analysis is 
not followed up by a plan of action, the problems analyzed will 
remain unsolved. Teachers of professional business subjects have a 
peculiar responsibility to see to it that students are not left dangling 
in air with respect to questions of business policy and practice 
concerning which satisfactory answers are to be expected. The 
happy mean between dogmatic certainty and the inability to reach 
decisions is something which the trained student should be able to 
find. The power to formulate plans, to weigh the merits of alter- 
native plans, and to select the plan that fits the situation is the 
final objective of the professional business course. 

As just indicated, capacity for planning is much more a matter 
of presentation than of subject-matter. Nevertheless the curricu- 
lum of the business school may be so organized in the last year 
as specifically to promote the development in this line. The course 
in which this end is particularly sought may be called a seminar 
course, or a course in problems, but in any case it should be occupied 
in large measure with that kind of problems which a particular 
business concern will be called upon to solve." 

A balanced undergraduate curriculum.—Under the captions 
“Survey,” “Analysis,” and ‘“‘Attitude of Mind’’ mention was made of 
beginning courses in several fields, of second courses and of advanced 
and seminar courses in a special field. Finally suggestion was 
made for a public-relations course and for practical business service 
for credit. A special course for developing power in planning, 
just discussed, is contemplated for the first graduate year and 
therefore does not come in as a part of the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Just how much of each of the several elements ought to enter 
into the curriculum will have to be determined in part by ques- 
tions of sequence and by the practical limitations of schedules. 
Personally, I am somewhat skeptical of the profit to be derived 

* This caption is essentially a sequel to the paragraph on “Professional Aim” 
earlier in the paper, and like it was prepared after the paper was read. It is specifically 


directed toward preparation for management in the sense in which the term is used 
in the earlier note. 
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at this kind of a meeting from a minute discussion of such matters 
as the amount of time to be devoted to elementary accounting or 
whether industrial management should be required of all students. 
The influence brought to bear in the different schools and the 
circumstances affecting different students in the same school 
necessarily vary and will result in varying courses of study. These 
differences in my judgment are not likely to result in any serious 
educational results, provided there is a high quality of teaching 
and adherence to a suitable educational aim. 

The fundamentals of accounting and finance and of general 
economic analysis in some form are basic in all curricula. The 
same is true of the fundamentals of statistical analysis. Obviously 
also provision must be made for mastery of the basic principles of 
organization and management either in a course in general prin- 
ciples, or distributed through several courses. My own judgment 
favors the course in principles early in the curriculum. Beyond 
this I believe the basic elements of the curriculum are best expressed 
in the general terms above employed. 

The question of balance as I see it is also most wisely discussed 
in general terms. The problem of translating general purposes into 
terms of credit hours becomes well-nigh insoluble because of the 
confusion between semester and quarter systems and between the 
three-hour and five-hour courses. I believe an effort should always 
be made to devote at least one-half of the Senior year to advanced 
and seminar courses. Under the semester system this would mean 
fifteen semester hours. If second courses came in for twelve hours, 
that is to say, two three-hour courses each for one year, and appren- 
ticeships were credited with three semester hours, the total would 
be thirty semester hours, or one-half of a two-year course. This 
would leave thirty semester hours for survey and public-relations 
courses in the probable ratio of twenty-four and six semester hours. 

In any practical working out of the idea there must be great 
flexibility and ample opportunity for adjustment to the preparation 
a student has had in his pre-business course and to other factors 
in the equipment with which he undertakes his work. Making 
a schedule for students who begin accounting as Sophomores and 
wish to specialize in the same field is one problem. Scheduling 
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majors in transportation under a sequence in which economics, 
banking, and corporations are progressive prerequisites for trans- 
portation, is a very different problem. The saving factor in such 
apparently unmanageable sequences is that they automatically 
provide a large part of the survey element in the curriculum. In 
any case schedule difficulties do not vitiate the general principles 
of balance. The problem of translating general concepts into 
actual schedules in terms of the semester or the quarter system are 
too technical to detain us here. 


THE GRADUATE COURSE 


The discussion of the graduate course will presuppose com- 
pletion of an undergraduate course. The student, therefore, will 
already have started to specialize and his graduate work will be 
essentially a continuation of such specialization. An outstanding 
feature of the graduate curriculum should be individual work under 
direction as opposed to formal class work. The small amount of 
class work which any student takes will for the most part be in 
fields collateral to his major subject. The things in which indi- 
vidual work may wisely center are investigation, planning, and 
practice. 

The investigation feature of the course will naturally culminate 
in a thesis, which will represent an intensive study of some problem 
in a special field pursued to the point of mastering the subject 
both in principle and in detail. The student should be required 
to set forth the results of his investigation in dignified, readable 
English which an intelligent layman could comprehend and which a 
reputable journal might publish. 

Planning in the graduate course instead of being incidental to 
other elements in the curriculum will become a main feature, and 
to that end a suitable portion of the student’s time should be 
occupied with concrete business problems for which he will be 
expected to find a solution. Work in ‘“‘Planning” may preferably 
be associated with practice work in a particular business concern. 
Out of such association should come the ability to create plans 
arrived at on the basis of fundamental considerations in such a 
way as to make them fit the circumstances of the particular business. 
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The practice feature of the graduate curriculum has thus far 
been a more or less indefinite requirement. Qualification for the 
graduate degree at Minnesota requires ‘“‘at least six months of 
successful experience in a responsible business position.” One of 
the most important problems in connection with the business course 
is to work out some sort of co-operation with business men whereby 
the time spent by the student in business practice will be system- 
atically directed toward a definite educational end. 

There is this further provision in the requirement for the gradu- 
ate degree at Minnesota which seems to me significant. I use 
the exact language—‘‘ No candidate will be recommended for the 
degree ‘Master in Business Administration’ who in the judgment 
of the Faculty is not qualified for a business position requiring a 
high degree of responsibility, or expert business knowledge.” 
We should, I believe, draw thus sharply the distinction between the 
aim of the undergraduate and the graduate course. It is scarcely 
to be expected that a student at the end of a four-year college 
course in business will be ready for a really responsible position, 
however excellent the course. The graduate course, however, 
should be on a different plane, and to that end we are justified 
in holding both the research and the practice features of the gradu- 
ate course up to a standard which would bring the student into an 
entirely different class with respect to his readiness for responsi- 
bility. If in order to satisfy this requirement it becomes necessary 
to postpone the awarding of the degree until the student has 
actually qualified in a responsible position, it would be wise to 
provide for such postponement. 

Specialization at the end of the business course, like work which 
precedes it, has primarily an educational rather than an informa- 
tional object. A student may be expected to get more immediate 
results if his work after graduation is in the field of his specialty, 
but the educational benefits of research and business practice in a 
particular field are by no means confined to that field. 

No effort has been made in this discussion to adjust the prin- 
ciples set forth to the requirements of a graduate school like the 
Harvard School which requires simply graduation from college 
for admission. In considering the possibility of such adjustment 
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it should be borne in mind that the line drawn between the under- 
graduate and graduate course, like the one between the business 
and pre-business course, is an arbitrary one introduced to facilitate 
discussion. Demarcation between different parts of the curriculum 
is likely to be much less definite in any actual course than it is in 
the hypothetical one. If, as seems likely, a graduate course 
following the undergraduate business course is extended from one 
year to two, and if at the same time purely graduate courses like 
the one at Harvard should become three-year instead of two-year 
courses, the two sorts of curricula would not be far apart at the end. 


WILitarD E. HorcHkiss 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Discussion BY R. C. McCrea 


In a consideration of basic elements in the curricula of schools of business 
it should not be forgotten that we, as teachers and administrators, are interested 
primarily in the educational product of our work. It behooves us, therefore, 
occasionally to turn back and to inquire just what we mean by the term 
“education” as applied to our problems. To me the implications of the term 
are reasonably clear. To be truly educational, our courses should not only 
afford valuable information but should yield as well a much less tangible 
product in the shape of social point of view, clean-cut forms and methods of 
expression, and trained reasoning processes which show capacity for closely 
knit and consecutive thinking as well as for broad generalization. 

It is, of course, obvious that the sequence of studies offered students in 
their four undergraduate years is an important factor in determining edu- 
cational results. It may not be equally obvious that this sequence may be 
materially affected by the form of organization which the particular school 
may adopt. Generally speaking, there are two main types of undergraduate 
school. The more common is that which builds two years of professional 
study on the broader general foundations of two years of general academic 
work. The second type is that which affords a four-year mixed course largely 
or entirely under the control of the teaching staff of the school of business 
itself. In the effort to realize general educational ends, it seems to me that 
the proper development of either type of school is conditional upon a recog- 
nition of advantages and of dangers incident to each type of organization. 

The advantages of the two-year school would seem, in part, to be the 
following: The student personnel is made up of Juniors and Seniors who are 
more mature than are the Freshmen and Sophomores forming the main body 
of students in the four-year type of school. The trying and difficult process 
of weeding out incompetents has already, in large part, been accomplished. 
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As a consequence there can be closer concentration of teaching effort on 
definite problems of professional instruction than is usually possible in the 
working out of a mixed curriculum. On the other hand, the Junior who enters 
a school of business of the two-year type, and who has really given serious 
attention to the work of his two collegiate years, is quite likely to find a number 
of the first-year business courses altogether too simple and easy in the degree 
of discipline and mental maturity these require, as contrasted with the more 
exacting disciplinary requirements of courses taken by him in the earlier 
academic period. There is danger, too, in the professional concentration 
of the latter two years on courses having to do so largely with problems of 
subsequent personal pecuniary concern, that the student may forget the 
lessons of the earlier years in their emphasis on the social viewpoint. And, 
further, at this early stage in the application of the teaching art to instruction 
in business he may suffer also from the possibly inferior quality of our courses 
in developing close reasoning methods and in enhancing capacity for broad 
generalization, such as might well have begun to come to him from properly 
developed habits of application to the studies of his earlier collegiate years. 

In the case of the school which controls the whole of its four-year curric- 
ulum there are possibilities of a better-balanced organization of courses than 
in the two-year type. These might well be arranged so that the student could 
proceed by proper gradations from more concrete to more general studies 
adapted to his growing maturity and capacity. The danger, however, is that 
this possibility may not be realized. The great mass of students who enter a 
school of business directly from high school are likely to be impatient pragma- 
tists, who desire quickly to prepare themselves either for specific business 
opportunities or for any job which affords adequate pay. It is a fact that fully 
half of the commerce students who enter as Freshmen leave before the be- 
ginning of the Junior year. Under these conditions, there is always temptation 
to concede something to the pressure for detailed vocational work, to the 
neglect of broader, more fundamental, courses which should prepare the student 
not merely for wider service and further advancement in business but also for 
the succeeding years of a four-year course. This pressure can, of course, 
be resisted, and on the whole has been resisted, in most of the four-year schools. 
Under these conditions students can progress from the earlier courses in 
English, language work, commercial geography, accounting method, and the 
simpler aspects of business administration to more strictly professional 
courses in the later years, among which might well be intertwined a proper 
offering of courses of philosophic type, long in their range of vision as well as 
eminently practical in purpose and subject-matter. 

Whatever our judgment may be with reference to the relative desirability 
or undesirability of the two types of curricular organization, one consideration 
strikes me as beyond controversy: that our schools should be strictly edu- 
cational institutions with professional emphasis, and not merely trade schools 
with an indefinite ramification of descriptive courses striving to cover every 
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aspect of business practice from the work of the office boy to that of an in- 
dustrial or commercial executive. In other words, accepting the dictum that 
business is a bad school of business, we must not fall into the false position of 
duplicating under educational auspices the minutely ramified vocational 
training devices suggested by the workaday world. Business itself can better 
train in these. We must do what business cannot do, or at least is not likely 
to do, for most of its workers—teach principles and relations. By clinging to 
these fundamentals, and by emphasizing methods of instruction and content of 
courses which will contribute to the developing of socially minded business men 
who have learned to reason closely as well as to generalize safely, we can make 
our schools, though strictly professional, as truly educational in their processes 
and results as the best of our educational institutions of any type. In a word, 
we must educate and train for vocational mobility, not for static vocation. 


Discussion By H. S. PERSON 


Dean Hotchkiss’ paper is an admirable summary of principles which 
must guide us in determining the basic elements in the curricula of collegiate 
schools of business. I have a criticism of the paper, however, in that it does 
not get us very far. It approaches our problem from the point of view of 
general educational principles. Now this approach is sound and essential, 
but it is not sufficient and it is not new. It is an approach which must be 
made in a consideration of the basic elements of the curriculum of any pro- 
fessional school. The essential things in this paper could have been presented 
to a conference of schools of medicine or of law. In addition to the approach 
to such a problem from the point of view of general educational experience, 
an approach must be made also from the point of view of the professional 
characteristics demanded of graduates by the professional environment into 
which they must enter. That has not been done by this paper. I take it 
we have reached the point in our experience when an approach of that sort 
will be the new contribution. I should like to devote the little time at my 
disposal to suggestions which may help in that direction. 

During the more than fifteen years of our efforts at the Tuck School we 
have been searching for the elements of a curriculum which are basic in the 
sense that they relate to elements in business which are universat in all business. 
We have come to believe that the differences between businesses which are 
ordinarily noted—that one manufactures or distributes shoes and another 
sugar; that one fashions or deals in tangible commodities and another offers 
services—are superficial from the educational point of view. Attention to 
these differences is essential but too much should not be made of them. A 
curriculum, the elements of which are determined by a consideration of these 
superficial differences, is likely to develop limitations in the graduate rather 
than give him professional freedom and power. Have you ever considered 
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the fact that it is an exceptional student who knows until the time of gradua- 
tion what business he is going to enter, and that the businesses most students 
enter are determined largely by the opportunities presented at the last moment; 
also that five years after graduation the majority of graduates are no longer 
in the businesses they entered at graduation? These are significant facts. 
The inevitable conclusion is that the object of training for business should be 
the development in the individual of universal and transferable professional 
business ability. That alone will give him freedom and power and make him 
master of his career. 
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If we can find the elements which are common to all business, we have made 
a start toward determining what the profession demands as the basic elements 
in our curricula. I shall take the liberty of suggesting diagrammatically a 
method of approach to the determination of the common elements. Let us 
draw on the board in skeleton form a typical functional organization chart 
(Chart 1). It may apply in principle to a manufacturing plant, a department 
store, a railroad, a firm of lawyers, a hospital—any organization for purposive 
collective activity. Upon this skeleton organization chart we superimpose 
horizontal lines which divide the activities of the organization into broad 
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functional zones. These zones also hold for any business. Now we have a 
start, for we observe that every business demands in the large three kinds of 
professional skill: the ability to determine large governing policy (adminis- 
trative or entrepreneur policy); the ability to determine operating policy 
and to control operations (management); the ability to carry out operating 
policy (routine operations). While the ambition of the individual is to become 
through education, training, and experience, a master successively in Zones I, 
II, and III, there is no presumption that the elements of our curricula should 
be determined by giving equal weight to the requirements of these zones. 
It seems to me that general education, experience, and the professional training 
of the school of business have respectively a definite relation to the develop- 
ment of skill in some one of these zones more than in another. 

With Zone I (the zone of routine operations), in which the graduates of 
our schools begin their careers, I believe “experience” is most concerned. 
Speaking broadly, and not without some reservation (e.g., accounting, technique 
of foreign trade, etc.), I do not believe our schools should attempt to teach the 
routine of any particular business. The student will learn more routine in 
six weeks’ experience than in two years of school practice; furthermore, he 
might go into a business to which the routine we should teach him would not 
apply. The student should have in college the experience of doing things, 
of following instructions, etc., but this need will be taken care of by such 
requirements in routine practice as accompany good instruction in any course, 
and particularly with the development of combination school and field work, 
as inaugurated by Dean Herman Schneider of the University of Cincinnati. 
My point is that the requirements of skill in Zone I do not bear strongly 
on the problem of basic elements in our curricula. Our objective is not trade 
or vocational skill but professional skill. 

With Zone III, in which we hope everyone of our graduates may ultimately 
achieve a position, we are much concerned. But in that concern we may easily 
lose our sense of proportion. Just as Zone I may be called the field of manual 
or routine efficiency, so Zone III may be called the field of “ripe judgment, 
of wisdom in business affairs.’”” Now ripe judgment does not come from formal 
training, although formal training may lay a foundation for its development. 
It comes rather as the cumulative effect of long experience. Furthermore, in 
laying a foundation through education for its development in experience, I 
doubt whether the curricula of our business schools are much more concerned 
than the curricula of the schools of the humanities. For the purpose of deter- 
mining the basic elements in the curricula of schools of professional training for 
business, I should make the demands of service in this zone of secondary 
importance. 

It is the requirements of professional skill in Zone II that I believe we 
should regard particularly. From consideration of the functional require- 
ments of that zone we shall learn most to guide us in finding the basic elements 
of our curricula. We insist that every graduate must begin in Zone I and get 
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elementary experience; but we insist also that his success is not commensurate 
with the training he has enjoyed if he is not within a few years promoted to a 
managerial function of higher or lower degree. To help him win promo- 
tion is one of our objectives, and for that purpose he should be able to interpret 
his experience in Zone I with a grasp of the functions and problems of the next 
higher zone. Also it is one of our objectives to help him to success in the 
managerial field after he is promoted to it. Successful experience in the 
managerial field rather than anything we may do directly by way of educational 
influence will give him the ripe judgment which causes him to be called still 
higher into the responsibilities of administration. It seems to me that the 
logic of the analysis requires that the professional functions of Zone II, the 
managerial field, shall be recognized as bearing principally and directly on the 
problem of basic elements in our curricula. 

My purpose has been siraply to suggest a method of approach to a con- 
sideration of the question implied in the title of Dean Hotchkiss’ paper, not 
to find the specific answer to the question. If I were to take time to follow 
along the line of this particular approach, and to consider “basic elements” 
in the narrow sense of ‘basic courses,” I should be compelled to conclude that 
the heart of the curriculum of any collegiate school of business must consist 
of courses covering the following subjects: principles of organization and 
co-ordination of the principal industries in their national relations, and of 
an individual business with respect to its internal affairs; the principles of 
management and control, and an analysis of the standardized mechanisms 
for giving them expression; the nature and the problems of the major functional 
departments common to all business; accounting and statistics and other 
methods of research, record, and analysis. 














THE TEACHING OF LAW IN COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS 
OF BUSINESS 


From a survey of the history of commercial education in Eng- 
land and America there evolves a curious fact—that attempts to 
teach the merchant his law through books are just as old as the 
movement which transferred from the merchant to the Common 
Law Courts the supreme authority to declare that law.t Lord 
Coke was conducting his fierce onslaught on special courts at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century; and it is to a contemporary 
of his that we owe the first of a long series of books on the Lex 
Mercatoria. In other words, the collegiate schools of business of 
today are simply attempting to do systematically what always 
had to be accomplished somewhere, somehow, in the making of 
the complete merchant. 

Assuming—though not without cognizance of a respectable 
opposition’—that it is proper to undertake this work in business 
schools of various grades, from the commercial high school to the 
collegiate and graduate school of business administration, the 
problems of the teacher as to the place, the method, the scope and 
content, and the purpose of courses in business law revolve around 
the question whether this systematic study is to be pursued as a 
branch of business or as a branch of law. That business law can 
be taught as a branch of business is either a heresy or a truism; 
but neither heresies nor truisms are invariably wrong or useless. 
If the notion be heretical, it is, at least, an aged and hardened 
sinner, going back to the days of apprenticeship. If, on the other 
hand, it is a truism, it is one so imperfectly recognized in current 
practice that a consideration of some of the simple corollaries 
flowing from it is most timely and justifiable. 





* Such a survey has been attempted by the writer in ““The Merchant and His 
Law,” in Journal of Political Economy, XXIII (1915), 529-61. 

? Cf. the writer’s account of a round-table conference on the subject in the A meri- 
can Economic Review, March, 1916. 
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To get at this matter concretely, by the case method, so to 
speak, let us take a business case almost at random, one of a kind 
that might profitably be given to a law-school class, as well as to 
a business-school class. By reference to this or any other typical 
case, we may illustrate: (1) the difference in the points of view 
of the two classes, and its bearing on the nature of the problem; 
(2) the difference in the lessons to be learned from the same material 
by the two classes, and its bearing on the question of purpose; 
(3) the difference in the broader mental associations with which the 
new experience of the case becomes connected in the minds of the 
two classes, and its bearing on the question of scope and content; 
(4) and finally, as a consequence of these considerations, the differ- 
ence in the methods that suggest themselves for pursuing the sub- 
ject in the two classes from the pedagogue’s point of view. Here 
we have simply another phrasing of the central question whether 
what is desired is the transfer of a part of the law-school curriculum 
or the creation of a new course, a branch of the study of business. 


A TYPICAL ‘“‘CASE”’ 


A typical case may be taken from the province of guaranty. 
A called at B’s wholesale candy house with his nephew, X. He 
asked B to extend sufficient credit to young X, as a beginner, to 
enable him to engage in the retail business. B was willing to open 
the new account and after estimating the amount of credit that 
would be needed and proper under the circumstances wrote the 
following words on his own letterhead: ‘Please extend credit 
to my nephew, X, for five hundred dollars, for which I agree to be 
responsible.’’ This document he handed to A for his signature. 
A signed. X bought four hundred dollars’ worth of goods as his 
first bill, and thereafter made a practice of paying small amounts 
weekly and of buying additional goods as he needed them. The 
total amount of credit extended at any one time never exceeded 
five hundred dollars. After several years of such transactions, 
X dropped out of business owing B five hundred dollars, which B 
has since been unable to collect. He sued A on his guaranty. 
The latter defended on the ground that his guaranty was intended 
to cover only the first five hundred dollars. The court held that 
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the written agreement was ambiguous, and that evidence clear 
and convincing was necessary to show that a continuing guaranty 
was intended. In the absence of such proof the court construed 
the document ar a limited guaranty, and the plaintiff, B, lost his 
case. 

THE TWO POINTS OF VIEW 

From the law student’s point of view there is nothing very 
remarkable about this case. It raises several well-known questions, 
easily labeled, easily looked up in the digests, textbooks, and periodi- 
cals. Among other topics it involves the interpretation of con- 
tracts in general and of the contract of guaranty in particular. It 
suggests the doctrine, by no means universally held, that a guaranty 
should be construed in favor of the guarantor. Next, it entails 
many questions of evidence, for example, which, if any, of the 
attending circumstances are relevant and sufficient to establish 
the intent of the parties. Thus there is the admitted circumstance 
that a running account was contemplated between the creditor 
and the principal debtor. There is, again, a possibility—is it 
absolutely negatived by the document ?—that something other 
than a guaranty was intended, perhaps an actual charging of the 
goods to the uncle instead of the nephew. Again, there has been 
more or less practical interpretation of the contract by the parties— 
to what extent will that be permitted to illuminate or obscure 
the issue? Are the peculiar usages, if any there be, of the candy 
trade with reference to credit relevant? A discussion of such 
questions stimulated now and then by the skill of the instructor 
in suggesting hypothetical permutations of the case leads to the 
big question from the law-school point of view, ‘Is the doctrine 
of the case sound?’’ And soundness means conformity to tradi- 
tion. Does the case fit in with the principles laid down in the 
great collection of Anglo-American legal decisions in similar cases— 
or is it a freak? Only a Freshman or a finished jurist would think 
of going farther and asking whether the decision is sensible. 

We may well imagine a law teacher holding out the case before 
his class by suggesting, after himself making a very careful study, 
that there are eleven or thirteen or seventeen different theories 
by which the case may be upheld, and stimulating his class to 
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discover some of these theories, and we may leave them discussing 
their views with very edifying results so far as facility in the 
handling of legal principles is concerned. 

An attempt to transfer this whole process to a class in business 
science can meet with only partial success. It is unreasonable, 
in the first place, to expect the class to have a sufficient grasp of 
the legal principles involved to enable the students to hold up 
their end of the discussion. But, overlooking this difficulty alto- 
gether, are they vitally concerned about the soundness or unsound- 
ness of the case, in the peculiar sense in which soundness is used in 
such matters? Is it their business to make fine distinctions for 
the sake of forcing apparently conflicting decisions into the same 
mold? Are they really served by the process of analyzing away 
the business transaction (the guaranty) and leaving only a frame- 
work of legal conceptions to ponder over? Remember, the busi- 
ness student does not expect to be his own lawyer, but rather to 
become an expert of a far different kind. His point of view is 
that of a man charged with the execution of general plans made 
by others and left in a measure to his own resources in the devising 
of particular means. The difference in the points of view of such 
students and of law students will be understood by any lawyer if 
I suggest that it is parallel to the difference between telling your 
law partner that the judge has decided against you because he 
held the guaranty limited, and the necessity of breaking the same 
news to your client. The latter can see one big fact, and only one: 
he had a written guaranty and you were unable to collect on it— 
there is something rotten in the state! 


THE TWO PURPOSES 


This difference in points of view will become clearer if we reflect 
for a moment on the practical lessons drawn from the case by the 
business man and by the lawyer. It is not necessary to accuse the 
man of law of smelling fat fees to say that he does not begin to 
despise the law of guaranty at all because of what may seem to be 
a miscarriage of justice in a particular case. I shall not go so far 
as to say that he respects that law all the more because of its 
devious ways—but he does learn to look in it for more than he 
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sees on the surface. In the future he will not despair so readily 
as he might have over either side of a guaranty tangle that may 
present itself to him. His practical lesson is to probe-deeply, to 
reason with nicety, and to judge slowly in guaranty matters. 

The business man can hardly be expected to learn his lesson 
in just this way. To him, I venture to say, the outstanding moral 
to the tale is that a guaranty is loaded with powder and ball— 
or at least that it’s not a fool-proof weapon. Now it is quite 
necessary for him to learn this some time. If he doesn’t learn it in 
school, he will probably learn it some day at a far greater cost 
in business. His first reaction, like that of your disappointed 
client, is that he will never again take a guaranty from anybody. 
Whether he eventually recedes from this safety-first position and 
makes his compromise with necessity by taking guaranties in a 
form first passed on by a lawyer, will depend on the exigencies of 
the particular business in which he engages, and its credit conditions. 
But the big lesson of the case is that the law imposes certain limita- 
tions upon the business machinery to which it gives effect. One 
might almost say that the moral the business student draws is 
quite the opposite of that drawn by the law student. Instead of, 
“Drink deep in the law of guaranty,” it is rather, “Taste not of 
that poisoned spring at all.” 

In thus testing a legal instrument by business ends the layman 
is taking a page out of the jurisprudence of today more effectively 
than the professional lawyer generally can. There are, of course, 
some lawyers and law students who are by no means blind to the 
fact that law must in the long run be adapted to the needs of society, 
and that a failure of a legal instrument like the guaranty, drawn 
from the traditional store of the law, for practical business purposes, 
is quite as palpable and as serious as the failure of a weapon drawn 
from a medieval arsenal to meet the needs of modern warfare. 
The history of law, like the history of warfare, is full of accounts 
of institutions and instrumentalities that have had to be refashioned 
or abandoned as new situations arose. Incidentally it may be 
noted that this process has been furthered as a result of practical 
needs such as that of the business man in this case. Only rarely, 
and only in comparatively recent times, has the process been 
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helped by the conscious criticism of the theoretical jurist, Of 
course the business student who touches law only incidentally is 
neither sufficiently interested in reforming the law nor adequately 
prepared to take into consideration all of the elements that go 
into the problem of the fitting of law as a means to anend. But 
jurists would do well to learn from some of the cases some of the 
lessons that seem most obvious to the business world. 

Thus the teaching of law in collegiate schools of business 
may, through the development of a point of view, lead to valuable 
gains in jurisprudence that will redound to the benefit of the law 
schools and men of law generally. As Dean Pound once remarked 
in an address before a meeting of commercial lawyers, “‘May we 
not hope that today when we are testing the applicability of the 
nineteenth-century law, fashioned for a pioneer, rural agricultural 
community, to the industrial urban community of the twentieth 
century, and shaping it to the needs of a transformed people, once 
more the commercial lawyer will be in the van of progress?”* All 
that I would add to this hope is the suggestion that a part of this 
important function belongs to the business expert who looks at 
the law through business eyes rather than at business through 
legal eyes. 


THE TWO MENTAL BACKGROUNDS 


Here we approach a more vital difference between law-school 
law and business-school law than any yet considered. There is 
something more fundamental than a difference in point of view 
based on a difference in the immediate object in view. It is the 
bigger difference in background, a difference that controls view- 
points, as habits control particular actions. After all, there is 
something more carried away from an effective teacher than the 
stuff consciously noted down in a book for future use. The real 
lesson of importance is that which becomes part of the mental 
equipment of the student and fits into positions already provided 
to receive it. Now take the guaranty case before us. The prin- 
ciples which the law student extracts are placed side by side with 
other legal principles. In this case the digest head that suggests 


* Commercial Law League of America, Bulletin 1, XXII (1917), 608. 
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itself is guaranty, and as the matter is taught today (under 
nineteenth-century influences) it is a subhead of contract. The 
principle learned takes its place alongside the general principle 
of contractual interpretation that the intent of the parties (more 
or less artificially ascertained) governs the interpretation of the 
document. Perhaps a historian of law looking behind the nine- | 
teenth century, or a jurist looking forward can see something in 
guaranty law that smacks of status rather than of contract,’ but 
even with them the principles with which the case becomes asso- 
ciated are legal principles. 

Let us, on the other hand, consider the larger relations of our 
illustrative case in the business student’s experience. He has 
learned that a certain credit instrument is technical and in at least 
one respect not quite safe. The business problem presented by the 
case is the safeguarding of the interests of the creditor, where, in 
view of the situation of the debtor, the ordinary safeguards pro- 
vided by law are inadequate. The whole history of credit is a 
series of devices invented by business needs, out of which or into 
which the law brings its principles. Professor Wigmore has shown 
how in primitive society the pledge idea gradually gave rise to the 
more or less abstract idea of credit.2_ But has not the same process 
been frequently repeated at every stage of legal development ? 
The mortgage and other gages were conveyances to secure the 
interests of the creditor whom the law failed to protect as such. 
In more recent times conditional sales were devised on the basis 
of a similar deficiency, real or imaginary, in our credit laws as 
applied to certain cases. In course of time the law has learned 
to deal with the debt as the essential thing in most of these trans- 
actions, but each bears unmistakable marks of its origin. The 
mortgage cannot be understood without a study of the law of con- 
veyance; the pledge cannot be understood without a study of 
possession in the common law; the conditional sale is governed 
by the law of sales. Thus when we consider two credit devices 
as alternatives in a particular case, the legal considerations that 
must be thrown into the balance will have to be brought together 


*See “The Standardizing of Contracts,” Yale Law Journal, XXVII (1917),734. 
2 “The Pledge Idea,” Harvard Law Review, X, 341. 
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from widely divergent parts of the digest. In fact, to most lawyers 
it will seem puzzling to suggest that such devices are ever looked 
upon as alternatives, the principles involved in them are so different. 


THE DIFFUSION OF A BUSINESS TOPIC IN THE DIGESTS 


Let us group here—for so far as I know it is not done in any 
book—some of these instrumentalities with similar functions, 
regardless of the wide variety of legal principles involved. This 
digression will serve the double purpose of showing how and sug- 
gesting why a business topic, like credit instruments and safeguards, 
is scattered throughout the nooks and crannies of the legal digests. 
Let the student approach this subject as a business problem, the 
problem of seeking credit for his undertaking. What safeguard 
has he to offer? In the first place, he will probably have to sub- 
mit a financial statement, either directly to the prospective creditor, 
or indirectly through one of the established mercantile agencies. 
This practical business device for putting credit on a sound basis 
is gradually coming to be recognized by the law. Old rules are 
just beginning to be applied by courts in a way to give the same 
effect to such statements in court as is actually given to them in 
business, and new statutes are being multiplied with the same end 
in view. But the statement alone, we shall assume, does not enable 
him to pass the scrutiny of a meticulous credit department. Some 
further security is necessary. Mortgages, real and personal, 
pledges, guaranty, and suretyship, including the signatures of 
friends on the face and on the back of notes, flash into the would-be 
debtor’s mind. Perhaps the creditor is already supplied with a 
reasonable amount of credit-indemnity insurance. Perhaps the 
business is such that it is practicable to give effect to a lien, either 
on the basis of the express terms of the contract or such terms as 
may be supplied from custom or statute. But let us suppose all 
of these methods exhausted or for some reason inapplicable; what 
is left? Despair reveals a wonderful supply of hidden resources. 
The credit-seeker begins to think of his intangible assets and 
expectancies. Why not assign claims as securities, or amounts 
expected to accrue from existing contracts? At this point let 
him stop to consider the ordinary difficulties in the collection of 
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debts, that naturally make creditors hesitate about taking risks. 
Can he not remove some of them in advance? As a despairing 
borrower he is willing to waive as many of these as the law will 
permit. The formalities of summons and the right to appeal go 
by the board. The borrower is, of course, willing to make the 
evidence against himself as clear as possible by giving a note, 
and to make assurance doubly sure he will sign an authority to 
enter judgment against himself on the note. He will make the 
note payable at his own bank, thus giving it the effect of a post- 
dated check. And why not give a post-dated check? Of course, 
the law has until recently refused to hear of such a thing, but 
in some lines of business it has nevertheless become a well- 
recognized and effective instrument. But, to continue our waivers, 
the borrower may be willing to give up exemptions and any other 
debtor’s rights that his state may interpose. Still, let us suppose, 
either because the law steps in to check these waivers, or because 
of the extra-judicial doctrine of Shylock vs. Antonio, it does not 
seem wise to extend credit on such a basis, what remains? At 
this stage students and, I suppose, credit-seekers, make a great 
point of strong personal assurances, gentlemen’s agreements, and 
points of honor. Of course, the purely personal relation and extra- 
legal sanctions play a very great part, a greater part than lawyers 
suppose, in the framework of our credit system. But business is 
business. At any rate, the credit-seeker has not begun to exhaust 
the possibilities of credit safeguards under the law. 

His credit is pledged to the limit and he needs more goods. 
Suddenly he sees a light, and begins to think of certain substitutes 
for credit, and suggests what is frequently suggested in such cases, 
though not exactly on the basis of any law made and provided for 
them. He may take goods on consignment. Or he may become 
the creditor’s del credere agent—perhaps that hard-hearted and 
hard-headed gentleman will be satisfied with the triple chance of 
getting his money out of the retailer, or out of the customer, or out 
of the goods. Perhaps something more than an interest in the 
particular goods may’be required by the creditor. He may want 
a hand in the control of the debtor’s business. One may go the 
whole length of transferring the business to his creditor and become 
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nominally the manager with certain privileges of buying the busi- 
ness back. Perhaps in such a case the debtor pays the cost of a 
surety company’s bond for the further protection of the creditor. 
Or the creditor may simply be given a power of control in the 
business by being constituted a stockholder and director in a cor- 
poration running the business. The list of methods might be 
increased almost endlessly. Where borrower and lender are 
desirous of creating a safeguard, it is not difficult to invent one. 
I have even known of a case where a borrower agreed to empioy 
his creditor as his bookkeeper, so that the latter could see that 
the borrower’s affairs were properly managed and his money safe. 

To the lawyer, all of these subjects are simply unrelated, though 
time and a beneficent ignorance of our courts are gradually rubbing 
away some of the theoretic differences between two ways of doing 
the same thing. To the business student it is not enough, however, 
that he will recur to credit instruments in a hundred places if he 
studies mortgages, bills and notes, guaranty and suretyship, 
corporations and partnership, liens and pledges, assignments, 
agency, sales, and a little of every other head in the digest. To 
understand credit he must study the actual credit instruments in 
use in business, as so much law in action, and must be directed to 
such parts of our law in books as is necessary to explain them. 

I have proceeded in correct pedagogic fashion, I believe, from 
the particular to the general, from a guaranty case to the whole 
subject of credit devices. What I have said, however, will apply 
mutatis mutandis even to the larger and larger brackets embracing 
all the rest of business law. Besides particular credit devices 
there will be included under the relation of debtor and creditor 
the normal legal provisions for the collection of debts in the absence 
of special agreements. ‘Then, besides this relation, there are other 
business relations both within and outside of the business estab- 
lishment. The most fundamental of these is that of buyer and 
seller. Analyzed from a business point of view, this begins with 
the process of holding out, soliciting, and negotiating, or sales- 
manship in the large sense in which advertising is included, rather 
than with the contract of the books, that begins with an offer and 
is consummated by an acceptance. 
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METHODS IN THE TWO CLASSES 


The moment we attempt to put these theories into practice 
we are checked by the realization that we are pioneers. It is idle 
to quibble about how the railroads in our new province will be 
managed, before there is even a footpath hewn. There is almost 
a hopeless dearth of literature on law from the business point of 
view, if we bar a little adverse criticism aimed chiefly at antiquated 
procedure. I am not overlooking the long line of books on busi- 
ness law, from Gerard Malyne’s Lex Mercatoria (1622) to Samuel 
Williston’s Commercial and Banking Law (1918). But ever since 
the law merchant has been a part of the law of the land these books 
have shown a tendency to be merely such fragments of law books 
as might conceivably be of use to a business man. And such 
eclectic books, whether case books or texts, reflect the methods 
and theories—I might almost say the prejudices—in vogue among 
lawyers for the time being. 

Thus the case method as used in American law schools today, 
wonderfully effective as it is, is a reflection of certain inarticulate 
theories of law connected with the historical and analytical schools 
of jurisprudence.? But the very act of teaching law as a means 
to business ends is a departure from the favorite theories of these 
schools and an approximation to the theories of the more recent 
schools that consider the law as a sociai phenomenon with a social 
function. Many years will probably roll by before the need of 
an essentially new method will be realized in the law schools, but 
the same need is very concretely felt in such a narrow and specialized 
application and criticism of law as the collegiate business school 
must undertake. Some day the legal profession will awake to 
the realization that the business facts which it has been refusing 
to consider are being forced, like the special facts that constituted 
equity four or five centuries ago, into new tribunals of the type 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. When this happens, 

* Most of them are mentioned in the essay above referred to, Journal of Political 
Economy, XXIII, 539, 547, and 550. Among the later books needed to bring the 
bibliography up to date are: Williston, 1911 (revised 1913, 1915, 1918); Bacon, 1913; 


Clements and Waterson, 1914; Bush, 1917; Feger, 1917; Montague, 1917; Reed 
(cases), 1917; Conyngton, 1918. 


? Cf. “The Schools of Jurisprudence,” Harvard Law Review, XXXI, 408. 
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it is conceivable that the body of fact and theory that the legal 
departments of the collegiate schools of business will build up 
by that time will be devoured with avidity by the lawyers. 

That movements are being made, however feeble, in some 
of the directions I have indicated, may be suggested by a few 
illustrations drawn from the current literature and other develop- 
ments in business law. 

1. Most of the literature of note on commercial law in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was primarily intended for lawyers. 
Story’s books were, of course, the greatest. The next fifty years 
witnessed the development of commercial law books that were 
handbooks for business men. Parsons was perhaps the pioneer 
in this field. The twentieth-century books on the subject have 
nearly all been schoolbooks. If but one is to be chosen to repre- 
sent the type, perhaps it should be Huffcut’s little book. The 
books added in the last few years, including a few case books, 
continue this tradition and show a clear recognition of the dis- 
tinctness of the problem of teaching law in business courses." 

2. The difference between the business lesson and the law lesson 
is rather amusingly suggested in one book bearing the date of 1918. 
In Conyngton’s Business Law every discussion is followed by some 
such practical note as the following: 


‘ecclesia ates ite iene aaa ae iil 


- 


Write all contracts. Never trust to an oral understanding [p. 42]. 

It is not safe to have any business dealings with a minor [p. 33]. 

The onerous character of partnership liability demands prudence in 
selecting a partner [p. 266]. 

It is always most satisfactory to have a distinct understanding as to 
prices for services rendered. Even lawyers, dentists, and plumbers sometimes 
have ‘“‘kicks” coming about their valuation of their services [p. 46]. 


They remind one of the famous advice of Punch to a young man 
about to be married, ‘‘Don’t.” But they are an attempt to put j 
into writing some of the strongest and most valuable impressions 
that the business student carries away from his course. 


Some of these lessons are perhaps as crude as they are shrewd. i 


3. Several of the books, consciously or unconsciously, are 4 
emphasizing the value of the business information that can be 
gathered from the cases. This, I take it, is what one book (Bush) 


* Journal of Political Economy, XXIII, 545. 
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means by the expression used in several places: “‘to provide 
illustrative examples with informational as well as applicational 
value.” At any rate, Feger’s Business Law (1917) mentions as 
one of its objects: “to acquaint the student with the usages and 
customs of business.”’* 

4. An interesting departure from the inarticulate jurisprudence 
of the law-school methods is illustrated even in some of the case 
books and other books by law-school men. It is notorious that 
our law schools have been persistent in their refusal to pay any 
attention to statutes. What is the use of such learning, they 
reason, if a stupid legislature can repeal all of your knowledge at 
one fell swoop? But the business man faces such realities that 
he cannot afford to postpone the ascertainment of whether any 
statute “interferes with” the law on a particular subject until 
the last minute. Accordingly we find the Sales Act fully set out 
in Mr. Bays’s cases, and the Negotiable Instruments Act frankly 
made the basis of his treatment of that subject. Lien laws and 
similar statutes come in for their share of necessary attention. 
The same may be said of Professor Williston’s book prepared for 
the American Institute of Banking. 

5. Studies of the comparative value of business methods involv- 
ing legal considerations as well as others are not very common. 
Some studies have been made from this point of view of the rela- 
tive merits of partnerships and corporations for the same business 
ends. The classes in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration have, I am told, systematically pursued this type 
of comparative study throughout an entire course. A good illus- 
tration of the possibilities in this type of study is contained in a 
pamphlet by my former colleague, Mr. Charles W. Dupuis, in 
which he shows the advantages of trade acceptances over open- 
book accounts in connection with the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 


*In this connection the title that has become popular in the twentieth-century 
books may have a mild significance. The oldest books were labeled Lex Mercatoria 
or “ Mercantile Law,” names suggesting a separate system of law. Later “Commercial 
Law” came into vogue, a name somewhat looser in its connotation, and yet limited 
to certain types of enterprise. The newer books and courses seem to prefer the expres- 
sion ‘Business Law,” a term of the widest scope and yet suggestive of a definite point 
of view. 
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6. The outlines of the law courses actually given in collegiate 
schools of business are beginning to show a tendency to throw over 
the old law-school nomenclature. An approximation to some 
outline based on business facts is apparent. Instead of contracts, 
bills and notes, and corporations, we find types of business rela- 
tions grouped together. The tendency of most of the schools at 
present seems to be toward three general courses in business law: 
the legal relation of buyer and seller, the legal relation of debtor 
and creditor, and the law of business organization. 

7. Perhaps the most important developments, however, must 
be sought, for the present, in the actual classrooms. Even if the 
teacher is primarily interested and learned in the legal problem, 
it is the business problem that the inquisitive student forces him 
to discern. 

There is one respect in which the courses offered the two classes 
of students should not differ. In this pioneer stage of the college 
of business, however, I am afraid there are some instances in which 
this is the only respect wherein they do differ. Within its respective 
field each calls for thorough scholarship. A business man’s law 
course should not be simply a superficial law course. If it is 
infinitely smaller than the law-school curriculum in some respects, 
it should be larger in other respects. We must get at the law in 
the cases, and then dig deeper for the business experience embodied 
in them—and why not? Are not the repositories of our court 
proceedings, though heretofore used for a single narrow purpose, 
among the most important records of the development of our entire 
civilization ? 

NATHAN ISAACS 

Harvarp Law ScHOOL 


Discussion BY L. F. ScHAUB 


I find myself in such complete agreement with the views expressed in the 
admirable paper by Mr. Isaacs that the only alternative to a reiteration of the 
points made in the paper is to make my remarks supplementary in character. 
With this in view, I shall discuss three phases of the subject: First, the value 
of law instruction to men planning for a business career; second, the aim of 
such instruction; third, the method of the instruction. In reality the three 
divisions lock, inasmuch as one’s view of what should be the aim of the instruc- 
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tion really depends upon one’s opinion of the benefit reasonably to be expected, 
and the choice of methods of instruction is plainly determined by one’s theories 
regarding the aim of instruction. Z 

As a preliminary consideration, let us frankly recognize that anything 
like a complete presentation of American business law within the time avail- 
able for the subject in the curriculum of a business school is an impossible 
achievement. Even in the three years’ course of instruction offered by law 
schools comparatively little attention can be devoted to the innumerable 
diversities that exist in the rules of the several states, and the labyrinths of 
qualifications and exceptions which circumscribe so many of the general 
doctrines. To obtain a picture of the law approximating completeness one 
must resort to exhaustive treatises on special subjects or to the all-embracing 
encyclopedias which are intended to meet the needs of practicing lawyers. 
All that can reasonably be expected of instruction in the law for college stu- 
dents whose chief interest lies in the field of business, is a clear, sound, and 
fairly adequate study of certain of the main rules of law which are of importance 
n business, together with an indication of the extent to which these rules are 
in force throughout the entire country. 

Now the value of this limited amount of instruction in the law as a part 
of a college training for business may be conveniently discussed under two 
heads: the benefits of a general nature, and the benefits more immediately 
and directly realizable in the conduct of business. With respect to the benefits 
of a more general nature it requires no argument to show that a proper training 
in the law cultivates and develops certain of the qualities which are recognized 
as a necessary part of the equipment of a businessman. The ability to analyze, 
to discriminate, and to discern and state clearly and concisely the facts of a 
complicated business situation, is needed by the business man as much as by 
the lawyer, and so impressive is the usefulness of a legal training in the develop- 
ment of these qualities that many hundreds of men have taken a law-school 
course as a preparation for business and not for the practice of the law. 

Again, it is scarcely necessary to state that a young man who is enabled 
to see the large relations of his own special work finds his work more interesting 
and more worth while than it would be if his business horizon were contracted 
to the limits of his immediate position. A really intelligent business man 
seeks a knowledge of the fundamental principles of law applicable to business 
not entirely because of its utilitarian value; he seeks it among other reasons 
because he wishes to be qualified to observe the interaction of law and business 
on each other, and to compare the requirements of the law with the other 
external standards by which his conduct is regulated, such as general custom, 
sound business policy, and the prevailing ideals of honorable business men. 

Turning next to the question, what immediate and direct use a business 
man can make of his knowledge of business law, I wish at the outset to deprecate 
the overstatements and exaggerations on this point which have been given 
wide circulation. ‘Every man his lawyer” is the slogan of either ignorance 
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or deception. Among the informed it is known that the average law-school 
graduate after his three years of full-time study of the law requires a certain 
amount of further learning in the law before qualifying as a safe counselor, 
and more than one litigant has grumbled because this additional education 
of the young lawyer is secured at his expense. Another notion somewhat less 
extreme is even more prevalent. It is assumed by many that a knowledge 
of the law will arm its possessor with certain “‘points of cunning” as Bacon 
calls them, and thereby enable him to outwit the other side to a business 
negotiation. Books like Arthur Train’s The Confessions of Artemas Quibble 
purporting to give an account of the divers wiles, tricks, sophistries, techni- 
calities, and sundry artifices of the class of lawyers commonly called ‘“‘shysters”’ 
have helped to give currency to this notion. 

It is undeniable that requirements of form for expressing certain agreements 
in order to make them legally enforceable, such as the Statute of Frauds, do 
enable an unscrupulous person to keep from making an undertaking binding 
upon himself, though permitting him to tie the other party if the latter’s 
promise complies with the prescribed formality. In the same way, one studious 
to overreach can exploit the possibilities of the parol evidence rule or the 
restrictions of the tort action for deceit in a way which operates unjustly on 
a person ignorant of these legal rules. Of course no right-minded man studies 
the law to find out how far he can indulge in sharp practice with immunity 
from legal consequences to himself. As regards the cultivation of legitimate 
skill in negotiation, I do not see that the law, or any other science for that 
matter, can be of much direct help. To meet a concrete situation is an art; 
it requires insight and tact and knowledge of human nature. No science 
transforms itself automatically into an art; it can only fix the limits within 
which conduct must be confined. The particular positive action that should 
in any concrete situation be pursued must be left to the initiative and resource- 
fulness of the individuals concerned. 

Still there are real benefits of a directly useful kind which an acquaintance 
with the law brings with it. First of all, one who has a thorough grounding 
in even a small sector of the law is so strongly impressed with the complexities 
of the law that it does not require hard experience to teach him how desirable 
it is, in every business transaction that is at all unfamiliar to him, to seek 
capable legal advice before, rather than after, the event. Moreover, he is 
enabled, whenever it may be necessary, to work with lawyers intelligently. 
This is no small advantage to a business executive. Such a person need not 
be a specialist in any of the departments of his business, but he must know 
enough about all of the factors in his business to work intelligently with his 
various department heads and to arrive at reasonably correct decisions in 
matters of policy affecting the business as a whole. He should also know 
enough of the law in order to choose his lawyer wisely. Finally, a knowledge 
of the fundamental principles governing the formation and expression of 
agreements enables him to avoid numerous pitfalls, some of which I have pre- 
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viously mentioned. Not only may he make this negative use of legal principles; 
he will learn what obligations the law annexes as an incident to the common 
consensual transactions, and he knows therefore in what respects it may be 
desirable for him to protect himself by an express stipulation at variance with 
legal consequences that would attach to the transaction in the absence of an 
expressed intention to the contrary. In this way he is stimulated to habits 
of close analysis and of precision in statement and he develops an instinct to 
anticipate and provide against contingencies. 

If the above-described benefits can fairly be expected, the instruction 
should of course aim at attaining all of these benefits. But the real question 
as to the aim of instruction is one of the comparative evaluation of these various 
benefits. The conclusion I have arrived at is that the teacher of law in a 
business school should seek to select and give really thorough instruction in 
only those legal rules which are directly useful for protection in bargaining. 
So limited is the time for legal study in a business curriculum that only a pretty 
rigid policy of concentrated instruction on these topics can measurably realize 
expectations entertained, and rightly entertained, that what is learned should 
have direct application to and usefulness in the everyday business dealings. 
Moreover, it seems to me that such a policy of thoroughgoing concentration 
on comparatively few topics is essential if, within the limits of time available, 
more general benefits are to result from a study of business law. 

Thirdly and finally, what should be the method of instruction? Legal 
no less than ethical principles for the guidance of human action have to be 
applied to an infinite variety of facts. The process of applying a general 
principle to a given set of facts is often, of course, an operation of considerable 
difficulty. Since students can develop this power only through a great amount 
of practice they should be constantly encouraged to suggest and to participate 
in the discussion of both actual and hypothetical cases. Personally I believe 
it to be advantageous to prescribe the study of a few decided cases as at least 
part of the student’s preparation for the class exercise. The well-known case- 
books prepared for the use of law students simplify the problem of making 
readily available to students such of the leading cases as may form part of 
their assigned reading. It is perhaps self-evident that it is necessary to 
eliminate cases which are of merely historical interest in the development of 
a doctrine of the law, and that it is desirable, whenever possible, to select cases 
in which the facts as well as the legal rules are of interest from the standpoint 
of business. I am hopeful that at some time in the near future there may 
appear, for the use of students whose principal interest is in the field of business, 
a case-book constructed on markedly different lines from those of the conven- 
tional compilations used in law schools. I should like, for example, to see such 
a book featured by a great number of problems calling for the application of 
general principles to a large variety of situations arising in business negotiations. 

Discussion of cases and problems should not, however, constitute the whole 
scheme of instruction used in the classroom. They should, it is true, be the 
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most important part of the method of instruction, for they are the most appro- 
priate method for learning about protection in bargaining, including such 
topics as these: under what circumstances the law insists on a compliance 
with prescribed formalities in order to give effect to the intention of the parties 
to an agreement, to what extent it lays additional obligations upon them 
irrespective of agreement, and in what respect it imposes limitations on the 
business man’s freedom of action. But to leave a fairly clear picture of the 
whole of the law in the student’s mind he should also be informed about other 
matters. For instance, he should be intelligent about the nature and the 
sources of the law, and various other introductory topics treated of in a text 
like Woodruff’s Introduction to the Law. For this purpose not only readings 
in such a textbook but also old-fashioned lectures have their proper place. 
Moreover, it seems to me that there are other matters in which a student should 
receive instruction by the limited use of the lecture method rather than the 
slower case-system. I have in mind situations in which a slip of some kind 
has been made by the plaintiff. Such a situation calls for the help of a lawyer. 
The question what can be done about it is then in his hands. Still a general 
knowledge of even such rules can be given the business student by means of 
the lecture system. Examples of this kind are the exceptions to the application 
of the Statute of Frauds by courts of equity, the doctrines covering the reforma- 
tion of instruments, the rules applicable to the rescission of transactions, the 
application and limitations of the principle which prevents a defendant from 
unjustly enriching himself at the expense of the plaintiff. 

The extent to which an instructor in the subject may properly focus atten- 
tion upon the local doctrines will obviously depend, among other things, upon 
the geographical distribution of the students in his particular school. It will 
hardly be questioned, however, that even the type of instruction which features 
the local law of some particular jurisdiction should concern itself primarily 
with the general underlying principles of the subject. Failure to do this puts 
an unwarranted premium on mechanical memory. 

Our own period, as is well known, is marked by an unusual amount of 
popular participation in lawmaking. The enactments of legislative bodies 
are, however, so overwhelming in volume and so lacking in uniformity that 
only a few of the most noteworthy can receive consideration in a law course. 
The conditions existing in each particular school will of course determine the 
degree of stress which may suitably be laid by instructors upon these local 
peculiarities and aberrations from the “‘judge-made law” which are the result 
of legislation. It seems to me, however, that the instructor might wisely at 
least give a list of the more common subjects of legislation of particular interest 
to business men. The student should be made familiar with the work and 
accomplishments of the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws. It is to be hoped that the project of publishing a so-called text- 
book on these uniform laws may be taken up again by this body. The book, 
if and when it appears, should surely be included in the business man’s library. 
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Books on legal forms should be accessible to students, as well as certain 
of the standard forms of agreements which are now in common use in many 
lines of business. 

Suggestions should be given the students for continuing the study of law 
after embarking upon a business career. They should be recommended to keep 
in touch with the current output of the United States Government Printing 
Office. Many of its publications deal more or less fully with legal matters of 
interest to business men, especially with contemporary state legislation on 
labor matters and the like. So also they should be told how useful it is to the 
business man to avail himself of the publications of such bodies as Bureaus 
of Legislative Information which now exist in a number of states, and also the 
reports issued by organizations such as the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. Indeed, it may not be too much to expect that business men, 
academically trained for their calling, will in increasing numbers feel convinced 
that it is really profitable for them to read not merely their trade papers and a 
general magazine of business, but also'a law journal of the better class. 


Discussion BY W. H. SPENCER 


There has always been, to a greater or less extent, a feeling that the study 
of law should constitute a part of business education. Earlier, students were 
sent into law schools to pursue the study of certain designated subjects, or 
professors of law and lawyers were called in to deliver lectures on “business” 
or ‘commercial law.’’ Later, schools of business began to add to their facul- 
ties instructors inlaw. At the present time, I believe that there is no school of 
business which does not have its own instructing staff and its own courses in law. 

Without going into the historical details of this development, certain 
general comments on the teaching of law in collegiate schools of business can, 
I think, be safely made. (1) The persistency with which law has recurred in 
business-school curricula is strong evidence of the need of it as a part of business 
training. (2) The courses of study in law for schools of business have been, 
and still are, typically abbreviated and diluted law-school courses. (3) The 
presentation of the subject-matter has been, and still is, a more or less hap- 
hazard and mechanical performance. (4) The courses offered have not been 
worked out in terms of a coherent, logical program of business education. 

In view of these statements it would seem that the time has come for a 
reconsideration and restatement of the place of law in collegiate schools of 
business. Do we have real, worth-while objectives toward which we are 
working, which will justify the retention of law in a business curriculum ? 
Are we sure that we have chosen the most appropriate content for the attain- 
ment of our objectives? Is our content arranged most advantageously for 
reaching these objectives ? 

Before we can answer these questions it is necessary to ask and answer 
a still broader and more fundamental question: What, after all, are the 
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objectives toward which schools of business are working in general busines: 
education? I believe that two general statements can be made which will 
include and accurately describe the possible objectives of business educations 
(1) A school of business may desire and attempt to give the student some 
grasp of the technical features of the business in which he is interested. 
(2) It may attempt to give him a mastery of the principles of business admin- 
istration. The technical features of a business curriculum will have to be 
worked out in terms of various businesses and will vary with them. To 
attempt to give all the technical instruction demanded by students would 
conceivably mean courses in all kinds of businesses, an undertaking, certainly 
impracticable, if not impossible. The principles of business administration 
are, however, fundamentally the same in all businesses. In view of these 
facts a school of business is justified in confining its activities, in the main, 
to instruction in the principles of business administration. In my opinion, 
therefore, a thorough presentation of the principles of business administration 
is the big objective toward which schools of business should be working. 

Now at what conclusions do we arrive if we ask ourselves what ends we 
are working for in the teaching of law in a school of business? Do we really 
have any definite clear-cut objectives? If we have, do we reach them? 
Even if we have objectives and even if we reach them, are they worth the time 
and energy spent in doing so? 

Speaking in general terms, the real purpose in teaching law to students 
of business is to bring them in contact with the larger problem of social control. 
Every business man should know, whether he likes it or not, that he must 
conduct his business according to the rules of the game. These rules of the 
game we collectively designate as social control. Now law is one of the most 
important instrumentalities of social control, and it is for this reason that 
students preparing for business should be given instruction in it. 

But, more specifically, I am sure that we should neither hope nor attempt 
to train students in law so well that when they go out into business they 
can dispense with lawyers and legal services. A business man, for instance, 
should know something of accounting, not because he is going to be an account- 
ant, but because he will not thoroughly understand his business without a 
knowledge of it. In other words, his knowledge of accounting is an aid to 
business administration. A business student should know some law, not 
because he is going to be a lawyer, but simply because he will not understand his 
relation to organized society without a knowledge of it. A knowledge of law 
is to the business man but an aid to administration. 

Affirmatively, there are several specific objectives toward which we 
ought to be working in presenting courses in law to students of business. 
(1) Certainly we may hope to introduce the student to the whole field of 
the law, to give him a working knowledge of legal phraseology, and to prepare 
him for the study of case material. (2) We should assist him in visualizing 
more clearly the structure of modern industrial society by showing him the 
part which law and legal institutions have performed in the development 
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and maintenance of the structure. (3) Such courses should give the student 
a practical knowledge of the legal devices which business men use in the 
administration of their affairs. Some of these devices, without attempting 
to classify them here, are simple contracts, bailments, sales, negotiable in- 
struments, and corporations. (4) We ought to give him an appreciation of 
certain portions of the law which very directly and very intimately throw 
around him the lines of social control. Of course, in the study of the legal 
advices to which reference has just been made, he is bound to sense in some 
degree his relation to organized society. But the objective I have in mind 
here will be sought primarily in the study of those rules of law which say to 
him, ‘‘ You should or should not do certain things, and if you do what you 
should not, you will be forced to pay damages or you will be punished.” To 
attain this objective, the student must be given some contact with the law of 
torts, the law of crimes, and regulative legislation. (5) Finally, it would seem 
not too much to hope that upon the completion of the course of study the 
student will have become fairly skilful in analyzing court decisions, in deducing 
the doctrines from cases, and in evaluating them. 

If we can reach these objectives in the teaching of law in schools of business, 
our work will not have been in vain. I doubt very much whether at present 
we are reaching them. But I firmly believe that they can be reached by the 
proper choice, arrangement, and presentation of our legal content. 

Three questions are involved in the problem of selecting the most suitable 
content for our law courses: (1) What subjects, according to orthodox legal 
classifications, should be included? (2) What portions of these subjects 
should be emphasized? (3) What character of material should be selected 
for the presentation of a given subject? In the present paper I shall attempt 
to answer only the first question. 

The subjects which should be chosen can best be worked out in terms of 
some of the objectives which have been discussed in a previous connection. 
The first objective mentioned was that of giving the student an introduction 
to the study of law. This can be accomplished: (a) by selected readings on 
certain jurisprudential concepts, such as the nature, origin, and growth of law, 
systems of law, and classifications of law; (6) by a study of certain procedural 
concepts on the enforcement of rights; (c) and by a study of the principles and 
mechanics of the study of cases. 

The next objective is to assist the student in gaining a clearer visualization 
of industrial society, by showing him the place which law and legal institutions 
occupy in its structure. Obviously enough, every subject studied will be to 
some extent instrumental in reaching this objective, for every subject in law 
will bear some relation to the structure of society. But more than this can 
and shouid be done. A direct and conscious effort to reach this objective 
should be made by a collection and organization of fundamental legal concepts 
irom various subjects. Such a collection should include legal concepts on 
legal personality and capacity, consensual and non-consensual legal obligations 
social and business relations, and private property. 
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Another objective, which I mentioned in a previous connection, is that of 
acquainting the student with the various legal devices which a business man 
may use in the administration of his affairs. * This will include certain organiza- 
tion devices: agencies, partnerships, and corporations; certain market devices: 
contracts, sales, pledges, bailments, and barters; certain financial devices: 
stocks, bonds, negotiable instruments, mortgages, and liens; and finally cer- 
tain risk-bearing devices: speculative contracts and insurance contracts. 

The final objective is that of bringing the student to finer appreciation 
of the direct relation which he bears to organized society. Of course, a study 
of the legal devices which I have just mentioned will do this in some degree. 
But primarily, it seems to me, the purpose of the study of these subjects is to 
show them as devices in the administration of a business. But there are 
certain subjects in our law, which, if included in this content, will give him a 
more direct and more intimate consciousness of his relation to the organized 
society in which he will carry on his business. The study of these subjects 
will assist him in administration, but the assistance will be primarily in indicat- 
ing the limits within which he can formulate his business policies. 

On the one hand we have a whole range of regulative legislation, telling 
the business man what he may do, what he may do under certain conditions, 
what he must or must not do. Somewhat similar to these peremptorily 
enunciated rules of conduct, we have our common law of wrongs. In working 
out these wrongs the courts have sought to formulate a series of duties which 
every member of society owes to every other member of society in respect 
to the latter’s person, property, reputation, and social and economic relations. 
If I violate one of these duties intentionally, negligently, or sometimes even 
accidentally, the law calls the violation a tort and forces me to make compensa- 
tion to the injured person. It may be that my violation is so serious in char- 
acter, or accompanied by such a state of mind, that the law will say that the 
offense becomes a public as well as a personal wrong. In this event my wrong- 
ful act is called a crime, and I am punished appropriately. 

I am not yet convinced in my own mind that we should attempt to teach 
any part of the law of crimes. But I do wish to emphasize the fact that certain 
fundamental legal concepts from it might serve most excellently in laying the 
foundations for the study of social control of business. 

But I am convinced that certain fundameutal tort actions must be imparted 
to the students in schools of business. In my opinion no other single subject 
is so pregnant with possibilities in teaching the business student his relation 
to organized society. For instance, certain tort notions are the starting- 
point for the discussion of most, if not all, questions of fair and unfair competi- 
tion. Certain other tort notions are essential for any intelligent study of the 
legal aspects of industrial relations. 

I also believe that, paralleling these subjects, there should be a course on 
the principles of modern business legislation. More and more there is a 
tendency toward legislative intervention in business. It is, therefore, highly 
important that a student, preparing for business, should get some knowledge 
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of the principles on which the government through legislation does intervene 
in business. 

Assuming that we know the content which should be presented, is there 
any particular reason why we should worry about the order of its presentation ? 
One may say that the really important fact is the content; that the arrange- 
ment is a more or less mechanical matter; and that for all practical purposes 
it is immaterial how the content is arranged for presentation. I suppose this 
would mean that we follow the traditional order of presentation, the order 
followed by law schools for law students. 

With this view personally I cannot agree. I think that there is some- 
thing more than mere mechanics in the arrangement of the content of a course. 
I think that from a good arrangement of the material something more may 
reasonably be expected than mere facilitation in its presentation. I believe 
that there is a real benefit of substance to be hoped for in, may I say, a scientific 
outline. This benefit of substance which may be hoped for is a viewpoint. 

This viewpoint has been spoken of several times before, but it will 
do no harm to mention it again. Law to the lawyer is a weapon which he 
must sharpen and which he must be constantly whetting. In one case he may 
be called upon to defend a given principle; in the very next he will have to 
attack the principle. To him, therefore, analytical jurisprudence is the thing 
of prime importance. But to the business man, law is an aid to administration. 
It is a series of guideposts to assist him in directing his affairs. He may use 
it to aid himself in shaping and executing his business policies, but he will not 
use it for the purpose of extricating himself from difficulties. The arrangement 
of the content for the business student should, therefore, be primarily func- 
tional, in terms of his business problems, as far as possible. 

It may be said in passing that sooner or later our law schools may come 
to the conclusion that there should be a change in emphasis from historical 
and analytical jurisprudence to what I may call, for the want of a better term, 
functional jurisprudence. 

Whether the dominant force in the State is to be equality or inequality, or something 

intermediate, the great word throughout is Administration; for after all, the law, if 
not itself business, is at any rate a chief factor in relation to it, and must always be 
reckoned with in the conduct of affairs. The whole matter indeed may be summed up 
by saying that the great legal-business problem is, how to administer the pursuits of 
men in relation to the law. Administration should be the first and last word in legal 
education.? 
The objective which the writer of this passage brings out seems eminently 
sound. One of the first and most important steps which the law schools can 
take in reaching this objective is to arrange the content of substantive law 
in terms of functions and relations. 

It may be suggested that a functional treatment of law sounds well in 
theory, but that as a practical matter it cannot be worked out. It is con- 
tended that the task would necessitate a considerable shifting of material. 


* Bigelow, Centralization and the Law, p. 18. 
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Admitting this to be the case, such a shifting is neither objectionable nor 
impossible. It is objected that a student, under such an arrangement, would 
be thrown pretty suddenly into the middle of an entirely new subject, which 
would presuppose a considerable acquaintance with legal phraseology and 
legal phenomena. I believe that a moment’s reflection will show that the 
danger alluded to is more apparent than real. But even if it were a real and 
serious danger, it would be sufficiently guarded against by the arrangements 
which I have in mind. 

Preceding the functional courses in law there should be what at present 
I choose to call a survey or scope course. The purpose of such a course will 
be, first, to introduce the student to the whole field of the law by giving him a 
certain background of jurisprudence, a working knowledge of how rights are 
enforced, and some appreciation of how to study cases; second, to show him 
the place which law occupies in the structure of modern industrial society by a 
study of fundamental legal concepts collected from various subjects. Inci- 
dentally, this scope course will give the student legal phraseology and tools 
which will enable him without difficulty to take up and study the functional 
courses which follow. 

The courses which follow the survey or introductory course will be worked 
out in terms of the various relations or functions which seem typically char- 
acteristic of all businesses. (1) One course or chapter will deal with the law 
as it affects the business man’s relation to the market. What are the legal 
devices which a business man may use in the administration of his market 
activities? What are the legal limitations upon the choice of his market 
policies and practices? (2) There will be a study of the legal problems involved 
in the administration of his finances. What devices are recognized by the 
law which will assist him in securing money or credit? What devices are 
available for securing his creditor? What are the rights of his creditors? 
(3) Another chapter will deal with the law relating to risk-bearing as a function 
in business. What devices has the law furnished the business man by which 
he may shift risks to someone else? Under what circumstances may he 
legally resort to them? (4) The next chapter will be a study of the law touch- 
ing his relation to labor. How far will the law restrict him in the formulation 
of his labor policies? What practices are legal and what practices are illegal 
in the bargaining struggle between employer and employee? (5) The final 
chapter will deal with the law relating to the form of the business unit. What 
forms of business organization does the iaw recognize? How are they formed 
and dissolved? From a legal standpoint, what are the characteristics of these 
business organizations which make them useful to the business man ? 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that every business student should take, 
as a minimum in law, the course or courses which I have outlined. If the 
content of the course or courses is chosen and arranged in the manner indicated, 
I believe that the objectives which I mentioned earlier can be attained. These 
objectives, it seems to me, are an indispensable part of a training in business 
administration, which is after all the chief end of business education. 
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THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS TO THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL SYSTEM 








The collegiate school of business has before it today at least 
four interacting problems of major importance. The first of these 
is that of determining its appropriate place in the American educa- 
tional system; the second is concerned with the formulation of an 
appropriate business curriculum; the third has to do with what has 
been variously called practice, or clinical, or contact work for both 
instructors and students; the fourth is the problem of business 
research. 

I hope that this paper has been formulated with an awareness 
of the gravity of these problems and of the fact that they are 
highly interdependent. The paper’s scope is, however, of neces- 
sity narrow. It is confined to a discussion of only one corner of 
the problem first mentioned. In the interests of brevity it is 
presented as a series of propositions. 


I 


The social justification of business education lies in its contribu- 
tion to increased productive capacity, using that term in its broadest 
sense. Productive capacity is promoted by competence in social rela- 
tionships as truly as it is by technical competence. 

The goal of business education is not that of enabling its 
recipients to make more money. True, training for business does 
mean increased earning capacity and beyond question individual 
earning capacity is a matter of great social significance. The justi- 
fication of business education is, however, more deeply grounded. 
It rests fundamently upon its contribution to the progress of our 
society through developing more competent business men, more 
competent not merely as technical workers in some specialized 
aspect of business activity, but also as the co-ordinating agents of 
our régime of individual exchange co-operation. Technical com- 
petence as a means of increased productive capacity is generally 
accepted as a proper goal of business education; it requires neither 
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explanation, comment, nor justification. Competence in social 
relationships, however, is on a different footing. It still requires, 
to many minds, explanation, if not justification, 

Granting, then, the desirability of technical competence in the 
modern business man, let us look at that aspect of his task which 
is concerned with the co-ordination of the specialists of modern 
society. Ours is a society of specialists, and is, therefore, one of 
great productive possibilities, provided these specialists are effec- 
tively co-ordinated. But effective co-ordination is a tremendous 
task. It raises the whole problem of the appropriate apportion- 
ment of our social energy in the process of want-gratification, the 
whole problem of the guidance of economic activity. Our special- 
ists, either through their own powers or because they command 
powers outside themselves, are our repositories of social energy. 
How much social energy shall be devoted to making producer’s 
goods? How much to making consumer’s goods? How much to 
developing instrumentalities of social control? How much to 
one particular industry as opposed to another? How much to one 
form of productive energy such as capital goods, as opposed to 
another form such as labor power? What is the most effective 
apportionment of productive energy within a single business unit ? 
These questions hint at the range of problems involved in the 
co-ordination of the specialists of modern society. They point to 
the weighty social responsibilities assumed by the modern business 
man, who, operating in terms of such social phenomena as com- 
petition, private property, and the pecuniary organization of 
society, ‘‘by authority” regulates the apportionment of productive 
energy and the co-ordination of the specialists employed within a 
given business unit and “through exchange”’ is responsible for the 
initial steps involved in the co-ordination of a specialized unit 
with the rest of society. They show that increased productive 
capacity for the community as a whole presupposes something 
more than technical competence in business men. 

With such serious social burdens resting upon the responsible 
organizers of modern business, it is at least an interesting fact that 
in the main these organizers, whether self-appointed or appointed 
by others, are appointed with a minimum of social supervision. 
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Speaking in general terms, anyone with sufficient command of 
social energy may appoint himself an organizer of production. 
Once appointed, his continuance in the task depends upon his 
business success or failure. Here society has a tremendous interest 
at stake. If the organizer is successful (and if we assume that his 
organizing acts are appropriately controlled by society), society 
gains in want-gratifying power by his success. If he fails, society 
loses, since productive energy has been misplaced or misdirected. 
Making allowance for the different conditions, much the same 
social situation obtains in the case of the organizer appointed by 
others. What a curious trial-and-error method of finding in- 
dustrial leaders and of maintaining the co-operation of modern 
specialists! 

Just in this field is to be found an important function of busi- 
ness education. In the past, we have had a negative attitude 
with respect to this whole matter of the individual becoming an 
organizer, and with respect to his continuance in the task. Per- 
haps we have not fully appreciated how large is the stake of society; 
perhaps we have been under the influence of our laissez faire 
antecedents. Whatever may be the explanation of our negative 
attitude of the past, there can be no question that it is being sup- 
planted by a positive attitude for the future, and that the develop- 
ment of business education is one of the outstanding manifestations 
of that attitude. In the future, if business education rises to its 
responsibilities, the individual organizer will be able to approach 
his social task of co-ordinating modern specialists with greater 
awareness of the nature of his task and of the social responsibilities 
involved therein; with greater knowledge of difficulties, dangers, 
and paths to success, and accordingly with greater ability to per- 
form his task of co-ordination with a minimum of social waste. 
Our research into business practices and processes, our inquiries 
into the characteristics of our modern complex life, our gropings 
for principles or laws which will explain the functioning of our 
complex economic and social institutions, are to be instruments 
of a positive attempt to give our organizers an equipment 
which will enable them more efficiently to assume the position of 
co-ordinators in our régime of exchange co-operation. Therein 
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rests a tremendous contribution to increased productive capacity 
and to social welfare. 

Acceptance of this statement of the purposes of business educa- 
tion will carry with it acceptance of the proposition that business 
courses should, inter alia, seek to give an understanding of the 
functioning structure of modern industrial society. Doubtless 
there are many pedagogical devices which may be used to bring 
this to pass. One such device is to plan the curriculum on what 
may be termed a functional basis,’ with the idea of having training 
in technical processes go hand in hand with training in broad 
business functions, and both of these with an understanding of 
outstanding features of industrial society. This may be done by 
analyzing the task of the manager into its functional aspects and 
then grouping technical material around these functions. Since 
the manager’s task is conditioned by the fact that he operates in 
organized industrial society, such an analysis more or less auto- 
matically provides for the treatment of the outstanding features 
of that society. The manager’s relation to his physical environ- 
ment, to technology, to finance, to the market, to personnel, 
to risk and risk-bearing, to social control, and to administrative 
control can be used as a basis for a scheme of business training 
which will cover both the “external” and the “‘internal’’ aspects 
of business administration and will give the manager that aware- 
ness of the social significance of his task which our recent war 
experiences demonstrated to be so necessary and so sadly lacking. 


II 


While our colleges, both ‘liberal’? and “‘ professional,” have not 
adequately met the need for courses which would make possible an 
understanding of our society and thus give competence in socias 
relationships, the situation in our secondary schools has been particu- 
larly unsatisfactory. Let us examine first the “academic”’ or “‘gen- 
eral”’ course. 

It is not necessary for our present purposes to cite any details 
of the admitted shortcomings of our colleges, of our collegiate 


*See p. 170 ff. for a statement of a curriculum drawn from the functional point 
of view. This detailed statement was not included in the paper presented at the 
meeting of the association. 
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schools of business, and even of our graduate schools of social 
sciences in giving students any clear understanding of the structure 
and operations of our society. It will, however, give point to the 
later discussion if we see how completely our secondary schools, 
our ‘colleges for the common people,” have failed—small blame 
to them—in this task. 

At the risk of indulging in tiresome documentation, let us 
observe, in chronological order, the proposals made in the last gen- 
eration by our various authoritative education agencies with respect 
to social-science training in our elementary and secondary schools. 

Beginning with the report of the Madison Conference on 
History, Civil Government, and Political Economy made to the 
Committee of Ten on Secondary-School Studies of the National 
Education Association in 1892, and set forth by the Committee 
in 1893, we find this proposal :? 


Resolved, That the Conference adopt the following as the program for a 
proper historical course: 

First year: Biography and mythology. 

Second year: Biography and mythology. 

Third year: American history; and elements of civil government. 

Fourth year: Greek and Roman history, with their oriental connec- 
tions. 

(At this point the pupil would naturally enter the high school.) 

Fifth year: French history (to be so taught as to elucidate the general 
movement of medieval and modern history). 

Sixth year: English history (to be so taught as to elucidate the 
general movement of medieval and modern history). 

Seventh year: American history. 

Eighth year: A special period, studied in an intensive manner; and 
civil government. 

Resolved, That civil government in the grammar schools should be taught 
by oral lessons, with the use of collateral textbooks, and in connection with 
United States history and local geography. 

Resolved, That civil government in the high schools should be taught by 
using a textbook as a basis, with collateral reading and topical work, and 
observation and instruction in government of the city, or town, and state in 
which the pupils live, and with comparisons between American and foreign 
systems of government. 

* The Conference also set up an alternative six-year course, which need not here 


be reproduced. See United States Bureau of Education, Report of the Commitice on 
Secondary-School Studies, Washington, 1893, pp. 46-47 and 163-64. 
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Resolved, That no formal instruction in political economy be given in the 
secondary schools, but that, in connection particularly with United States 
history, civil government, and commercial geography, instruction be given in 
those economic topics, a knowledge of which is essential to the understanding 
of our economic life and development. 


While the Committee of Ten did not have its recommendations 
follow precisely the report of the Conference, we may in some real 
sense regard the foregoing proposal as the Magna Carta of the 
social studies in our secondary schools. It speaks for itself. The 
other social sciences are definitely to be subordinated to history, 
and history is to be presented in a logical and chronological 
sequence. This arrangement, especially in view of the kind of 
history then available for presentation, boded ill for the student’s 
appreciation of the society round about him. 

In 1898 the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Association (appointed in 1896) made a report on The Study of 
History in Schools* which, while nominally confined to history and 
government, in practice involved the entire offerings in social 
science. While changes were made in the details of arrangement,’ 
this Committee of Seven did not, upon the whole, go much beyond 
the Madison Conference in its position concerning the presen- 
tation of social sciences other than history. While conceding 
that ‘‘in any complete and thorough secondary course . . . . there 
must be, probably, a separate study of civil government,” they 
held that ‘“‘a great deal of what is called civil government can best 

* The Committee of Seven, The Study of History in Schools, in 1898. Report of 
the American Historical Association. 

2 One member of the committee presented a curriculum of historical study for 
the elementary grades. Biographies of great men were to occupy the third and 
fourth grades and this work was to be followed in the succeeding grades by (1) ele- 
mentary ancient history, (2) medieval and modern history, (3) English history, 
(4) American history. 

For the ordinary four-year high-school course, the findings of the committee 
were as follows: 

As a thorough and systematic course of study, we recommend four years of 
work, beginning with ancient history and ending with American history. For 
these four years we propose the division of the general field into four blocks or 
periods, and recommend that they be studied in the order in which they are 
here set down, which in large measure accords with the natural order of events, 
and shows the sequence of historical facts: 

1. Ancient history, with special reference to Greek and Roman history, but 


including also a short introductory study of the more ancient nations. This 
period should also embrace the early Middle Ages, and should close with the 
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be studied as a part of history,” and while the student “should 
come to a realization of the nature of the problems of the industrial 
world about him” they did not think “that economic or social 
facts should be emphasized at the expense of governmental or 
political facts.’ 

In 1908 the Committee of Five of the American Political 
Science Association (appointed 1904-5) brought in a report’ on 
instruction in American government in secondary schools which 
looked definitely toward breaking the monopoly of history. This 
committee recommended ‘‘that the discussion of the simple and 
readily observable functions and organs of local government be 
introduced into all the grades beginning not later than the fifth,” 
and that the eighth grade should see “more formal instruction in 
local, state, and national government, using an elementary text 
and some reference books . . . . for one-half of the eighth year.” 
In the high school “American government should follow upon the 
work in history and should be a required study at least five reci- 
tations per week for one-half of the fourth year, or three recitations 
per week for that entire year.” 

At the 1905 meeting of the American Historical Association a 
Committee of Eight was appointed to draw up a program of 
historical work for the elementary schools and to consider other 
closely allied topics. Their report (1908), taken in connection 





establishment of the Holy Roman Empire (800), or with the death of Charlemagne 
(814), or with the treaty of Verdun (843). 

2. Medieval and modern European history, from the close of the first period 
to the present time. 

3. English history. 

4. American history and civil government. 

No one of these fields can be omitted without leaving serious lacunae in the 
pupil’s knowledge of history. Each department has its special value and teaches 
its special lesson; above all, the study of the whole field gives a meaning to each 
portion that it cannot have by itself. 

If only three years can be devoted to historical work, three of the periods 
outlined above may be chosen, and one omitted; such omission seems to us to 
be better than any condensation of the whole. But if any teacher desires to 
compress two of the periods into a single year’s work, one of the following plans 
may be wisely adopted: (1) Combine English and American history in such a 
manner that the more important principles wrought out in English history, and 
the main facts of English expansion, will be taught in connection with American 
colonial and later political history. (2) Treat English history in such a way as 
: include the most important elements of medieval and modern European 

istory. 


‘Summarized in The Teaching of Government, p. 23, Macmillan (1916). 
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with the work of the Committee of Five of the American Historical 
Association (appointed 1907 and reporting in 1910), marks no 
fundamental change in the attitude of the historians, although 
it does display willingness to admit more civics to the curriculum, 
to put more emphasis on modern history, and to modify the content 
of the historical courses." 

At its meeting in December, 1911, the American Political 
Science Association appointed a Committee of Seven “‘to consider 


* Significant passages from the report of the Committee of Eight (Scribner, 1909), 
are as follows: 


The object of a course in history for the first two grades is to give the child an 
impression of primitive life and an appreciation of the public holidays. Indian life 
affords the best example of primitive customs. 

In the third grade the child is able to read understandingly, and should be sup- 
plied with stories that tend to develop a historical sense. The heroism of the world is 
drawn upon. Public holidays should, however, receive the greatest consideration 
from the teacher. 

The fourth grade should deal with historical scenes and persons in American 
history. This should be carried on through the fifth grade with constant correlation 
of geography, of literature, and picture study. 

For the sixth grade, groups of topics should be presented (though not as organized 
history) on those features of ancient and medieval life which explain either important 
elements of our civilization, or which show how the movement for discovery and 
colonization originated. 

In the seventh grade there should be taken up the settlement and growth of the 
colonies, with enough of the European background to explain events in America 
having their causes in England or Europe. The American Revolution should also be 
considered in this grade. 

The subject-matter for the eighth grade would include the inauguration of the 
new government, the political, industrial, and social development of the United 
States, westward expansion, and the growth of the great rival states of Europe. 

Elementary civics should permeate the entire school life of the child. Civics 
and history should, so far as possible, be taught as allied subjects with the emphasis 
at one time upon history, and at another time upon present civics. In the later 
grades the instruction in civics should be fairly definite and formal. The time to be 
given it should be at least twenty minutes a week for a half-year in grades five and 
six; forty minutes in grade seven, and sixty minutes in grade eight. 

The blocks of study proposed by the Committee of Five for the secondary schools 
ran thus (see 1910 Report of American Historical Association, p. 239): 

1. Ancient history to 800 A.D. or thereabouts, the events of the last five hundred 
years to be passed over rapidly. 

2. English history, beginning with a brief statement of England’s connection 
with the ancient world. The work should trace the main line of English development 
to about 1760, include as far as is possible or convenient the chief facts of general 
European history, especially before the seventeenth century, and give something of 
the colonial history of America. 

3. Modern European history, including such introductory matter concerning 
later medieval institutions and the beginnings of the modern age as seems wise or 
desirable, and giving a suitable treatment of English history from 1760. 

4. American history and government, arranged on such a basis that some time 
may be secured for the separate study of government. We propose a possible division 
of the year which would allow two-fifths of the time for such separate and distinct 
treatment. ‘ 
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the methods of teaching and studying government now pursued 
in the American schools, colleges, and universities, and to suggest 
means of enlarging and improving such instruction.” The inquiry 
was extended to elementary and secondary schools and reports 
were made 1913-15, a general statement being available as a 
Macmillan publication (1916), The Teaching of Government. The 
report (which, by the way, recognized the administrative reorgani- 
zation which was taking place in our school system through the 
establishment of junior and senior high schools) advocated the 
presentation in the first three or four grades of the elementary 
school of ‘‘some of the fundamental civic virtues as applied to the 
home, the school, and the neighborhood”; in grades four to six 
“more specific instruction as to local affairs, with emphasis upon 
some of the functions which government performs”; in the junior 
high school more definite instruction, using a text, with “emphasis 
still upon functions but with some attention to the machinery of 
government—local, state, and national”; in the senior high school, 
“a year of social science (exclusive of history) should be given, of 
which at least a half-year shall be devoted to the study of govern- 
ment, and four or five hours per week should be given to this 
subject.” 

Meanwhile the community civics movement had been develop- 
ing. Experimental work had been carried on in many quarters 
and in 1916 the Subcommittee on Social Studies in Secondary 
Education made the following report (see Bulletin 28, 1916, Bureau 
of Education) to the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National Education Association: 


Assuming that provision has been made for the social aspect of education 
in Grades I-VI of the elementary school, the following general plan of social 
studies is proposed for the years VII-XII: 


Junior Cycre (Years VII-IX) 
(Geography, European history, American history, civics) 


Geography, history, and civics are the social studies that find a proper 
place in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years. The geography should be 
closely correlated with the history and civics, and should be thoroughly 
socialized. The history should include European as well as American history. 
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The civics should be of the “community civics” type.t In addition, it is 
desirable to emphasize the social aspects of other studies such as hygiene or 
other science, and even arithmetic. 

The following alternative plans are suggested; it is not intended, however, 
to preclude the possibility of other adjustments that local conditions may 
require: 

Seventh year: (1) geography—one-half year; European history—one- 
half year (these two courses may be taught in sequence or parallel through the 
year); civics—taught as a phase of the above and of other subjects, or segre- 
gated in one or two periods of a week, or both. Or (2) European history— 
one year; geography—taught incidentally to, and as a factor in, the history; 
civics—taught as a phase of the above and of other subjects, or segregated in 
one or two periods a week, or both. 

Eighth year: American history—one-half year; civics—one-half year 
(these two courses may be taught in sequence or parallel through the 
year); geography—taught incidentally to, and as a factor in, the above 
subjects. 

Ninth year: (1) civics, continuing the civics of the preceding year, but 
with more emphasis upon state, national, and world aspects—one-half year; 
civics, economic and vocational aspects—one-half year; history (much use 
made of history in relation to the topics of the above courses). Or (2) civics 
—economic and vocational; economic history (these two courses for one year, 
in sequence or parallel). 


* The subcommittee has given us a rather full explanation of the aim and content 
of community civics, as follows: 

This aim is analyzed as follows: To accomplish its part in training for citizen- 
ship, community civics should aim primarily to lead the pupil (1) to see the impor- 
tance and significance of the elements of community welfare in their relations to him- 
self and to the communities of which he is a member; (2) to know the social agencies, 
governmental and voluntary, that exist to secure these elements of community welfare; 
(3) to recognize his civic obligations, present and future, and to respond to them by 
appropriate action. 

A characteristic feature of community civics is that it focuses attention upon the 
“elements of community welfare” rather than upon the machinery of government. 
The latter is discussed only in the light of a prior study of the ‘‘elements of welfare,”’ 
and in relation to them. The “elements of welfare” afford the organizing principle 
for this new type of civics. 

It is suggested that the following elements of welfare be studied as topics: 
(1) health; (2) protection of life and property; (3) recreation; (4) education; (5) civic 
beauty; (6) wealth; (7) communication; (8) transportation; (9) migration; (10) chari- 
ties; (11) correction. In addition, the course may well include the following topics 
dealing with the mechanism of community agencies: (12) how governmental agencies 
are conducted; (13) how governmental agencies are financed; (14) how voluntary 
agencies are conducted and financed. 
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SENIOR Cycle (YEARS X-XII) 
(European history, American history, problems of democracy—social, 
economic, and political) 


The committee recommends as appropriate to the last three years of the 
secondary school the following courses: 

1. European history to approximately the end of the seventeenth century— 
one year. This would include ancient and oriental civilization, English history 
to the end of the period mentioned, and the period of American exploration. 

2. European history (including English history) since approximately the 
end of the seventeenth century—one (or one-half) year. 

3. American history since the seventeenth century—one (or one-half) year. 

4. Problems of American democracy—one (or one-half) year. 


Moved in part by the rising tide of community civics and the 
report cited above, the American Historical Association appointed 
a Committee on History and Education for Citizenship which is 
now publishing its preliminary work and is to make a final report 
in December, 1919. The preliminary report blocks out four units, 
of which two are in grades one to six, one is in the junior high 
school, and one in the senior high school. The first unit is for the 
second grade and is called “The Making of the Community.” It 
is apparently primarily a study of Indian life and the changes 
wrought by the white man. The second unit deals with “The 
Making of the United States” and runs as follows: third grade, 
“How Europeans Found Our Continent and What They Did 
with It”; fourth grade, “How Englishmen Became Americans, 
1607-1783”; fifth grade, “The United States, 1783-1877”; sixth 
grade, ‘‘The United States since 1877” (half-year), and “How We 
Are Governed”’ (half-year). 

The work for the secondary schools is blocked out as follows 
(using in the main the phraseology of the report): 


THE Junior HicH SCHOOL, GRADES 7-9 
“American History in Its World-Setting.” This will constitute a third 
unit. This work is designed for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and 
is divided as follows: 
Seventh grade: The world before 1607, and the beginnings of American 
history, including the building of the Spanish Empire in the New World, the 
basis of the present group of Latin American Republics. 


*At the December, 1919, meeting, action on the report of the committee was 
deferred for a year. 
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Eighth grade: The world since 1607 viewed in relation to the evolution 
and expanding world-influence of the United States. Treatment is to take 
account of the civic problems but to emphasize specially the economic and 
social features of our history up to recent times. 

Ninth grade: Community and national activities. This course combines 
recent economic and social history with commercial geography and civics. 
For those pupils of the ninth grade who expect to complete the senior high 
school, the committee recommends as an alternative to the above a course in 
the progress of civilization from earliest times to about 1650. 

SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL, GRADES 10-12 

“The Modern World.” This fourth unit will consist of the following year 
courses: 

Tenth grade: Progress toward world democracy, 1650 to the present. 
This will be a study mainly of European history, but with some attention also 
to the rest of the non-American world. The emphasis will be upon political 
movements and political reorganizations. But the explanations of these will 
be sought in economic changes, in inventions, discoveries, and social regroup- 
ings, as well as in the leadership of great personages and the influence of 
critical or constructive ideas. 

Eleventh grade: The above course will form the background for a study, 
in the same spirit, of the United States history during the national period, 
with emphasis on lists of topics to be selected for special treatment, and 
with critical comparisons with institutions and with tendencies in other 
countries. 

Twelfth grade: Social, economic, and political principles and problems. 

A review of these pronouncements during the past generation 
by the leading organizations concerned with the presentation of 
social studies in our secondary schools of the academic type justifies 
the following comments: 

a) The grip of history is strong. In the main, it seems to have 
been assumed that historical study should be the chief instrumen- 
tality for giving our younger students an understanding of the 
structure of the present-day society. 

b) This attitude has been challenged to some extent in recent 
years by the American Political Science Association and particu- 
larly by the community civics movement—-so effectively challenged, 
indeed, that the historians themselves show signs that they appre- 
ciate that the monopoly of history in secondary social studies is to 
be broken and that the history which remains in the curriculum 
is to be more definitely pointed toward understanding the society 
of today. 
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c) The report of the Subcommittee on Social Studies in Second- 
ary Education is likely to be best received as a plan for acquainting 
the student with the various aspects of the society in which he lives. 
But even that report blocks out a plan which is entirely inadequate. 
Notwithstanding its emphasis upon “community,” “economic,” 
and “vocational” civics, sufficient attention is not given to the 
economic aspects of modern society. The document shows the 
influence of the historian, the political scientist, and the sociologist, 
rather than the economist. Notice particularly the pathetic 
senior-high-school program. The senior-high-school curriculum 
should bring to ripeness and maturity the earlier work. Notice 
also the haphazard and inadequate presentation of economic 
interests in the content of community civics. There is a good 
selection of scattered topics but the student can scarcely secure a 
rounded, balanced view of our modern society. 

The question may arise, however, whether the actual practice 
in our schools may not be better than the formal pronouncements 
of our educational organizations. Not at all. Ona priori grounds 
it should be expected that these pronouncements would be in 
advance of the practices, and the expectation is fully justified by 
the facts. Here and there some progressive community or pro- 
gressive teacher has tried bits of promising experimentation, but 
the situation as a whole shows that the presentation of social 
studies is roughly along the lines of the earlier reports of the com- 
mittees of the American Historical Association. The outstanding 
difference is that instead of history securing four years of the high- 
school student’s time, as the historians originally desired, the 
pressure of other subjects in the curriculum has reduced the aver- 
age to something over two years. To some extent economics and 
civics have gained through history’s loss, but in the main that loss 
has been a loss for social science in general. The truth of the 
matter is that history has not been able to command the respect 
and approval of the secondary-school constituency as an effective 
instrument for explaining the society in which we live, and the 
other social sciences have not met the crisis precipitated by the 
failure of history. 

The table" on page 150 depicts the situation as it was in 1914. 
‘Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 541. 
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Our secondary courses in business education have, except for those 
of a handful of high schools of commerce, failed utterly to give the 
student an appreciation of the functioning structure of modern 
society. 

If the curriculum of social studies in our academic secondary 
schools has been meager and ill formed, the situation has been 
much worse in the case of our business or commercial education 
below collegiate grade—with the honorable exception of the work 
done by a few scattered high schools of commerce. The reasons 
for this inadequate presentation of social studies are not far to 
seek. 

With the rapid expansion of the size of the business unit and 
of the area of the market which followed the introduction of 
power-driven machinery, there came naturally a stimulation of 
interest in certain computing and communicating aids of business 
administration. The need for training in these fields was not met 
by our public-school system, partly because effective organization 
of this system dates only from the 1840’s, partly because the period 
of schooling was in itself inadequate. The fact that the total num- 
ber of days’ schooling for the average American citizen who lived 
in 1800 was 82 and for the one who lived in 1840 was 208 tells much 
with respect to the origin of the so-called business college in a time 
when even ability to read was more or less of a luxury." 

For various reasons, then, there sprang up in the first half of 
the nineteenth century the private institutions now commonly 
called “business colleges” that devoted themselves to short, inten- 
sive instruction in penmanship, keeping of books, stenography, 
and (later) typewriting. These institutions met a very real need; 
they prospered tremendously; their students were provided with 
an equipment which enabled them to ‘‘break into” the business 
world, and, under the conditions of those days, frequently to rise 
to positions of responsible management. Social studies bothered 
the heads neither of the instructors nor of the students. Upon the 


* Similarly, the fact that the average citizen today receives about 1,200 days of 
schooling tells much with respect to the possibility of enriching the curriculum. 
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one hand, the social aspects of business activities did not seem so 
significant as they do today; upon the other hand, very little 
indeed existed in the way of organized material in that field. 

After the Civil War came a tremendous expansion in many 
fields of study. A bit later came a great development of high 
schools—a development which is indicated by the presence of 
300,000 pupils in 1890 and 1,500,000 in 1916. It is not surprising 
that the taxpayers who supported these secondary schools came 
to feel that the work of the private business college should be per- 
formed by the public schools. It is still less surprising that (1) in 
the absence of any effectively organized material in social studies 
outside the field of history, (2) in the lack of any very definite 
connection between historical study and the technique of business 
operations, (3) in the presence of what was apparently a remarkable 
success of the private business college, (4) in default of any effective 
leadership from any higher system of business education, our 
public-school system swallowed—hbait, hook, sinker, and line—the 
program of the private business college. Even more. Through 
the necessities of the case the secondary-school system borrowed 
its teachers from the private business college. 

Extended discussion of the developments in this field is entirely 
unnecessary. The facts are painfully familiar to all. It is worth 
while, however, to document the discussion by quoting from a 
1916 report of the University of the State of New York two typical 
(the word is that of the author of the report) commercial courses. 
One (that of the Albany High School) is representative of the com- 
mercial courses of the larger cities. The other is typical of the 
courses of the smaller high schools. The courses marked with the 
asterisk include all which can be regarded as even remotely con- 
tributing to a knowledge of the functioning structure of modern 
industrial society. 
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; COMMERCIAL COURSES—ALBANY HIGH SCHOOL 
) First YEAR 
Required 
Hours per Week 
I os ar og te te me Oe te ae Ss a 
Spelling . . . a ee ee ee er ee ee 
Commercial arithmetic ok a he eS ee te 2 Qe 
“Commercial geograpy 8 =. ww kl ll hl tll hl tll ll le 
Elementary bookkeeping 3 
Business writing 2 
Biology 5 
Drawing . 2 
Music I 
Physical training I 
SECOND YEAR 
Required 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION: SECRETARIAL DIVISION: 
Hours per Week Hours per Week 
I 53> SA oe ae a English 3 
Typewriting . 5 Typewriting . 5 
Advanced bookkeeping . 5 Stenography . 5 
Drawing . 2 Music . I 
Music . I Drawing : 2 
Physical training I Physical training I 
Elective 
Stenography. ..... § Advanced bookkeeping . 5 
Foreignlanguage . . . . § Foreign language 5 
Physical geography . . . . 5 Physical geography . 5 
THIRD YEAR 
Required 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION: SECRETARIAL DIVISION: 
Hours per Week Hours per Week 
MN. fo 4 wr, Wy eee oe ern, 
Algebra , 5 Algebra 3 5 
*History of commerce 3 ‘*Historyofcommerce . . . 3 
Elements of accounting 3 Stenography 2 5 
Business mathematics 3 Manual training or domestic 


Manual training or domestic a a 
science . 
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Elective 
Stenography1ror2. ... § Foreign language ... . 5 
Foreign language . . . . § Plane geometry a 
Plane geometry . . .. . § ce se ee le 
ee a se aoe se wn. ws 
FourtH YEAR 
Required 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION: SECRETARIAL DIVISION: 
Hours per Week . F Hours per Week 
ee oe ee ee ee ee English ae aS 


*American history 5  *American history 5 
*Commerciallaw. . . . . 3  ‘“Commerciallaw. . . . . 3 
*Economics , 2 Secretarial practice . 3 
*Business organization 3 


Elective 
Foreign language . . . . 5 £‘*Economics ; 2 
Science . . . . . . . § “Business organization 3 
Foreign language 5 
Science 5 


TYPICAL -COMMERCIAL COURSE IN THE SMALLER HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE 


First YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Hours per Week Hours per Week 
re ene English be ae ee 
Algebra , 5 Commercial arithmetic. . . 2} 
Biology . ... . 5 *Commerical geography. . . 2} 
Elementary bookkeeping 3 Typewriting . . . . . . a 
Business writing . 2 Electives? Seatac ohare ee 
TurrD YEAR FourtH YEAR 
eee ks CG 3 Commercial English and corre- 
*English or modern history . 3 spondence. ..... 8 
Advanced bookkeeping? . 5 *American history with civics . 5 
Electives 74 *Commerciallaw2 . . . . 23 
*Economics? . .... . 2 
ae ee 
eee eee ee 


‘If a foreign language is elected in the second year, it should be continued for 
three years. 

2 Optional for pupils electing shorthand. 

3 Shorthand 1 is included among electives for the third year. 


4 Required for pupils electing Shorthand 1 in third year. 
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These typical New York commercial courses, with their pitiful 
offerings of coherent instruction in the structure and functioning 
of our society, and with what they do offer coming mainly in their 
fourth year when they have lost perhaps two-thirds of the students 
who entered as Freshmen, are quite up to the standard of the 
country as a whole. A colleague of mine’ sent a questionnaire to 
every high school listed as having over two hundred pupils in com- 
mercial courses, and to a selected group of high schools having 
150 to 200 such students. This investigation, made in 1917, 
establishes conclusively ‘‘that the high-school four-year commercial 
course is still dominated by heredity. It is still in the grip of its 
inheritance from the business colleges from which it so largely 
sprang.” In the curricula of the ‘“‘short courses [which were 
offered by 41 per cent of the schools reporting to this investigator] 
stenography, typewriting, and bookkeeping predominate. English, 
sometimes business English, penmanship, commercial arithmetic, 
and an elementary science are not infrequently included. Typi- 
cally, however, the curricula are prima facie clerk mills, masquerad- 
ing under the deluding name of commercial courses.” 

Even yet the full story has not been told. Recently there has 
been brought into existence, by federal legislation, a powerful 
instrumentality which apparently plans to throw its weight against 
an adequate presentation of the social aspects of business activity. 
This Federal Board for Vocational Education has commercial 
education among its other responsibilities, and for all its responsi- 
bilities it has available $7,000,000 a year which will presumably 
be duplicated by other contributions from the states. The power 
of such an agency will be very great, not only because of its strategic 
position as the national agency responsible for such work, but also 
because of the power of the purse. While its entire purse is by 
no means available for commercial education, the total is available 
for the support of the ideas for which the board stands sponsor in 
vocational education, and must therefore be reckoned with, for pur- 
poses of the present discussion. In its Bulletin 34 issued in June, 
1919, this agency, recognizing the oncoming reorganization in the 


*See Leverett S. Lyon, A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High 
Schools of the United States, Department of Education, University of Chicago (1919). 
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administrative aspects of elementary- and secondary-school edu- 
cation, set forth the following as its analysis of the appropriate 
secondary-school business course. The asterisk again indicates 
all courses even remotely contributing to a knowledge of social 


relationships. 


JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE 


SEVENTH YEAR 


ee ee ee ee 

Arithmetic, including rapid calculation 

Business writing (20 minutes daily). 

Geography, largely place geography with commercial applications 
*History, commercial and industrial 

Physical training : 

Physiology and hygiene 

Manual training (boys) 

Household arts (girls) 


EIGHTH YEAR 
English 


Business arithmetic, including rapid calculation (20 minutes daily) . 


Business writing (20 minutes daily) 
*Commercial geography, elementary character 
*History and citizenship 

Typewriting . oe 

First lessons in business 

Manual training (boys) 

Domestic arts (girls) 

Physical training 


NINTH YEAR 


(or first year of four-year high school) 


English, special emphasis on commercial needs 
Bookkeeping, business practice, and business writing: 
With home work 
Without home work 
Typewriting (no home work) . 
General science . 5g ep ON a ee 
Commercial mathematics (no home work) 
Physical training 


Periods 


> PH DMN NH 
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SENIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE 


TENTH YEAR 
(or second year of a four-year high school) 


Required 
Hours per Week 
English . . . 5 
*Commercial gnguehy ‘Guciading physical gecenety, local industries, 
and commercial products) . . . . .» «o's 
Commercial II (intermediate bookkeeping and business practice) pos oe 


Electives (choose one) 


Shorthand . . a kh eh Sm oe eee 
Foreign language (preferably Spanish) a ee ee te 
*History .. 5 


Typewriting (must be taken if shorthand i is elected. ‘May be taken as 
an extra subject without shorthand; unprepared) 


Wn 


ELEVENTH YEAR? 
(or third year of a four-year high school) 
Required 
English . oS ee Oh 
Physics or chemistry 
Office practice 
Advanced bookkeeping 


awn vw 


Electives (choose one) 
Foreign language ....... - . ¥ 


Tw OH UR OR eR 5 


TWELFTH YEAR? 
(or fourth year of a four-year high school) 
Required 
Commercial English (including business correspondence, public speak- 
ing, sales talk, etc.) ; 
*Advanced American history with ¢ civics . een ae ae 
*Commercial law (first semester) . . . . . . . . ss . 
*Economics (second semester) . : 
Advertising, salesmanship, and business organisation ; 
Principles of accounting 
Experience in business offices ehamete wonale thie y year. 


On 


wm 


wun 


* For the eleventh and twelfth years only the program advocated for the general 
business and accounting course is here reproduced. Corresponding curricula are 
suggested by the board for stenographic, secretarial, and reporting work; for retail 
selling; and for foreign trade and shipping. 
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This statement speaks for itself. It has been drawn with the 
idea of having the whole curriculum divided into year units and 
then presenting in each year material which will prepare the boys 
and girls who drop out at the end of that year for the positions 
open to young people of that age. The idea is admirable, but its 
execution is not so praiseworthy. The execution reveals too 
clearly an inheritance from the days of the narrow technical training 
of the private business college. It exposes on the part of the spon- 
sors unawareness of the significance of social relationships both in 
business activity and in the other aspects of the daily life of these 
young citizens. It indicates that the board has taken the easy 
path by grouping together certain material already in existence, 
with plans for developing further material not greatly different in 
type. It has not chosen to think through anew the whole problem 
of commercial education in terms of the great developments which 
have occurred in that field in the last ten or fifteen years. 

In consequence, if the board has its way, perhaps one-fourth of 
our school children who work in the seventh grade and above will 
go out to be citizens in this democracy with the following required 
formal instruction in the rights, duties, and obligations of citizenship. 


Seventh year: Commercial and industrial history. . . 5 hours 

Eighth year: History and citizenship . . . . . . 3 hours 

Ninth year: Nothing 

Tenth year: Nothing 

Eleventh year: Nothing 

Twelfth year: Advanced American history, with civics . 5 hours 
Economics and commerciallaw . . . 5 hours 


The outlook that makes such a program possible holds forth little 
hope that the situation will be saved by the technical subjects 
being impregnated with social material, or by a wise use of electives. 

It is not a sufficient answer to this criticism to say that the 
important thing is for the boys and girls to be able to make a living 
and that therefore everything must yield to the presentation of 
technical subjects. Such an answer beclouds the whole issue. 
May it not be that the technical subjects can be even better pre- 
sented in connection with a presentation of the outstanding aspects 
of business activity and of our industrial society? If this is not 
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possible, perhaps American democracy might better pay the price 
of assistance for longer continuance in school rather than pay the 
price of having masses of citizens unaware of how our society is 
put together. Even in the range of business activity, let us 
remember that productive capacity depends upon our business 
men having competence in social relationships as well as in tech- 
nical matters. The program of the board savors too much of a 
plan for an educational system devoted primarily to the production 
of clerical help. 

Let us not deceive ourselves concerning the importance of this 
matter. We must recognize that, for better or for worse, the bulk 
of the training for business which will be done in this country in 
our generation will be done by the secondary schools. Notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of our institutions of higher education, 
it still remains true that for some time to come a relatively small 
proportion of our people will receive a college education, and that 
the secondary school is to remain the “college for the common 
man.” Mr. F. V. Thompson, writing in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1915, points out that “commercial 
pupils constitute at least one-fourth of all high-school pupils, 
ten times as many as there are agricultural students, five times as 
many as there are students of domestic arts, and nearly twice as 
many as are found in all our higher educational institutions,’ and 
these figures do not include “perhaps one hundred thousand who 
were not tabulated in the returns to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation.” 

Even if we were not facing a reorganization of our elementary- 
and secondary-school systems, surely few of us would rest content 
with a scheme of secondary business education which trains 
primarily in clerical technique. As a social investment, we cannot 
afford to have the training so narrow. We must have a system of 
training which will give our future managers a real appreciation of 
the social environment in which they will operate, and an under- 
standing of business from the functional point of view. 

This attitude is the more incumbent upon us in view of the edu- 
cational reorganization which we face. If the seventh and eighth 
grades are to be taken away from the elementary school and given 
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over to the junior high school, surely these years must in a democ- 
racy be saved for better training in social studies, and not devoted 
to an earlier beginning of specialization for which the child is fitted 
neither in terms of his mental development, nor in terms of his 
understanding of the society in which his specialization is to occur. 
This would be our attitude, no matter what professional interest 
we represented. Much more must it be our attitude when we 
represent a professional interest which regards it essential that our 
students should secure an understanding of the functioning structure 
of our society. 
IV 

The administrative reorganization of the elementary- and secondary- 
school systems has a significant bearing upon secondary social-science 
studies in relationship both to general education and to business 
education. It raises also problems of correlation of the secondary- 
school system with collegiate and professional school work. 

Enough has been said to make it reasonably clear, first, that 
the situation with respect to social studies is far from satisfactory 
in our educational institutions, second, that the whole matter is 
now under serious consideration and that modifications are prac- 
tically certain to occur. But it is not merely the social studies 
which are in the melting-pot. Other studies are there also. There 
also will be found the whole scheme of organization of our Ameri- 
can educational systems. 

This is not an appropriate occasion for a review of the history 
of our educational system. For a variety of causes that system 
has taken a form which may be described as an end-to-end 
joining of an eight-year elementary school, a four-year secondary 
school, a four-year college course (frequently shortened when 
taken in connection with a professional course), and the profes- 
sional school. For a variety of reasons this organization is under 
criticism, and has indeed been under criticism from the time of 
President Eliot’s attacks upon it in the late eighties and early 
nineties. The outstanding aspects of that criticism for cur pur- 
poses are these: 

a) With the lengthening of the average period of school attend- 
ance per year, a six-year elementary course is sufficient. Its 
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continuation as an eight-year program has meant an undue and 
ineffective inflation of the elementary subjects in order to occupy 
the time available. The result has been formalistic presentation 
of subjects, wasted time in the educational process, intellectual 
nausea on the part of its recipients, and wholesale desertion by the 
students in later years over and above any amounts justified by 
the economic situation of the families concerned. As has been 
pointed out by the Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, ‘‘At present only about one-third of the pupils who 
enter the first year of the elementary school reach the four-year 
high school, and only about one in nine is graduated. Of those 
who enter the seventh school year, only one-half to two-thirds 
reach the first year of the four-year high school. Of those who 
enter the four-year high school, about one-third leave before the 
beginning of the second year, about one-half are gone before the 
beginning of the third year, and fewer than one-third are gradu- 
ated. These facts can no longer be safely ignored.’ 

b) With the increasing complexity of our social organization, 
the increasing range of our intellectual pursuits, and the increasing 
intensity of modern life, the high schools—those colleges of the 
common people—have looked with longing eyes upon the seventh 
and eighth grades which are largely wasted under our present 
system, and in some cases have covered the first two years of college 
work.? The pressure of the high-school curriculum upon the time 
available in the ordinary four-year course is shown by the fact 
that the average high school in the territory of the North Central 
Association offers more than twice as many units of work as are 
required for graduation, and the larger schools offer from three to 
four times as many. School administrators, laboring under such 
pressure, are not likely to be patient with wasted opportunities in 
the earlier grades. 

c) It is contended that an arrangement of work which termi- 
nated the elementary school at the end of six years, and followed 


* The percentages of the whole number of students enrolled in each grade of our 
educational system run as follows: elementary, 91.03 per cent; secondary, 7.13 per 
cent; higher, 1.84 per cent. 


? The junior-college movement is a far more significant aspect of the general 
problem under discussion in this paper than this brief mention would indicate. 
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that by a three-year junior high school, and then set up a three- 
year senior high school, would be more in accord with the psycho- 
logical development of the child than is the present arrangement. 
While this is disputed territory, the Commission on.the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education appointed by the National Education 
Association after a thorough investigation of the whole situation, 
definitely recommends the reorganization of the school system on 
the 6-3-3 basis. 

d) The present arrangement is particularly under fire from the 
professional schools. They contend that both from the point of 
view of the welfare of the individual and from the point of view of 
society’s interest in the case people should begin their professional 
training at least two years earlier. In some cases this elimination 
of the two years has taken the form of elimination by the ax." It 
is today quite a common occurrence for the professional school to 
reach back to the end of the Sophomore year in college without 
any particular reference to the training that has occurred up to 
that time, except for a few specific requirements. If this reaching 
back is to occur—and it clearly is—it is much better to have it 
occur on the basis of a reorganization of the preceding work on 
sound educational principles, rather than on the basis of the weight 
and keenness of the ax. 

e) European experience is also cited in criticism of our old 
scheme of organization. This requires no comment. It is true 
that our system stands alone. 

As has been intimated, the first clear plea for a comprehensive 
reorganization was voiced by President Eliot in the late eighties 
and early nineties. Within the last ten years the movement has 
been given great impetus. In the form of the so-called 6-3-3 or 
6-6 arrangement, it has been definitely recommended by the 

* From one point of view, this is hardly a fair statement of the case. Frequently 
what has happened is that two years of college work have been made a prerequisite 
where formerly only high-school graduation was required. The statement as it stands 
is, however, worth retaining if it aids in making it clear that the professional schools 
are, in the main, of the opinion that our educational system must be reorganized so 
as to have a thorough general education completed by what is now called the end of 


the Sophomore year in college, and that they will co-operate heartily in no other 
program. 
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Commission of the National Education Association. It has been 
more or less assumed by the various educational committees which 
have reported in recent years; it is actually occurring with con- 
siderable rapidity in our various communities. In 1913, 13 per 
cent of the high schools of the North Central Association territory 
had taken on junior high schools; today over 25 per cent have 
assumed this form; and competent observers predict that the 
majority of the secondary schools of the country will be organized 
on this basis in five more years. _ 

True, in many cases this reorganization has been a mere admin- 
istrative form, but this is not of the essence of the case. Properly 
understood, this so-called 6-3-3 or 6-6 arrangement or any other 
comparable plan means far more than the administrative device of 
taking two years away from one organization and bestowing them 
upon another. It contemplates the entire reorganization of the 
curriculum to the end that without loss of training (its advocates 
claim there will be a gain) two years of time may be saved and 
students may be carried by the end of the twelfth grade to approxi- 
mately the position now reached by the end of the Sophomore year 
in college.’ 


@ 
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Clearly enough, the movement is on and is on vigorously. So 
far as I can now see, the educational system which will result may 
be crudely represented by the above diagram. A fairly coherent 
and unified system of training in fundamental processes in the 
elementary schools will be followed by the junior high school, in 
which it is at least desirable that the basic consideration shall be 
training in citizenship, with the beginnings of specialization occur- 
ring only in the later stages of that school. This will be followed 

‘Preliminary experiments have already been conducted in this field with the 


result of saving one year of time, and experiments are well under way to bring about 
the saving of another year. 
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by the senior high school in which, parallel with the college- 
preparatory course so called, will certainly go over very considerable 
ranges of vocational training. The college and the professional 
school will receive the graduates of the senior high school, who 
will bring an equipment comparable with that possessed by the 
present Junior in college, if the reorganization works out success- 
fully. 

The bearing of all this upon collegiate and professional school 
curricula is so obvious that he who runs may read. The rapid 
development of our high schools, the growing insistence upon the 
completion of at least a high-school education, the recognition of 
the fact that our high schools must prepare their pupils for life, 
with very little emphasis upon college requirements, make it quite 
clear that the college of the future must more and more accept 
the responsibility of providing suitable continuation work for these 
high-school graduates. Some of us in endowed institutions or in 
certain parts of the country may avoid this situation for a time, 
but in the main we shall have to take the raw material which 
comes to us, and do what we can with it. 

Apparently the time is upon us in which we must choose between 
two courses of action: (a) that of making our contribution to the 
reorganization of our educational system (note that I do not say 
that of guiding this reorganization) to the end that all parts of the 
system may work co-operatively in the solution of common prob- 
lems; or (b) that of standing aside and letting matters take their 
own course, with the possible result that after a period of sterile 
sulking we shall perforce adjust our colleges to a situation which 
has crystallized in undesirable form. 

The situation is particularly acute for social studies. It 
happens that, partly because of forces operating before the out- 
break of the Great War, partly because of the increased recognition 
of the importance of social matters as a result of the happenings 
of that war, this educational reorganization has gone hand in hand 
with a movement for increasing attention to all subjects which 
contribute to a better understanding of society. The statement of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
which sets forth its conception of the main objectives of education 
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as (1) health, (2) command of fundamental processes, (3) worthy 
home membership, (4) vocation, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of 
leisure, and (7) ethical character, is a challenge to the social sciences 
to step into their proper place in our educational system. 


V 


The collegiate school of business is in a position to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the social studies which are to receive emphasis 
in the new educational system. 

I have always felt that collegiate business education could 
make—is making—very real contributions to our organized social- 
science knowledge. In this present discussion, such a position 
requires neither elaboration nor defense. It explains why it seems 
to me to be nothing less than a duty for us (1) to present in some 
organized way our point of view concerning an appropriate educa- 
tional system, and (2) to make available for use in that system 
our bodies of organized material. Stated another way, I covet 
for our collegiate schools of business the opportunity for service 
involved in participation in this new educational enterprise which 
has for its goal the elimination of two years of wasted time; better 
training for the masses of our citizens to assume the responsibilities 
of democracy; and more orderly knitting together of the different 
steps in our educational system. 

Some ways in which we may serve are not far to seek. Granted 
that we are ourselves in an attitude of co-operation, every collegiate 
school of business will find many opportunities to carry that 
co-operation into effect. The following list represents the more 
obvious of the opportunities before each institution: 

a) We should not neglect the contribution which comes from 
mere discussion and the spread of information and of points of 
view. A faculty which develops an awareness of the character 
of the problem which is upon us, and a willingness to play its part 
in the drama, has a thousand opportunities, in the classroom and 
outside it, to exercise responsible leadership. 

b) We may well give careful attention to our collegiate school 
of business entrance requirements, planning them so as to stimulate 
development in socially defensible channels. The influence of a 
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system of entrance requirements which does not indulge in mulish 
opposition to a movement that is certainly fundamental in our 
educational system, but which looks toward co-operation in solving 
common problems, can hardly be overestimated. It breaks down 
at once the prejudices of both the secondary and the collegiate 
educator, and clears the way for constructive action. 

c) In this connection we may well give much thought to our 
own collegiate curricula in business. He would be either a very 
wise or a very foolish person who would attempt to predict the 
precise form of these curricula after the reorganization in our 
educational system has occurred. (I venture to suggest that there 
is a basis for fruitful thinking upon this matter in connection with 
what I have called the “functional approach” to our business 
curriculum.)' For all I know, the time may not be far distant 
when the collegiate school of business, in at least our western 
states, may have to set its graduation requirements not so much in 
terms of a fixed residence requirement of four years as in terms of 
the student’s acquirements from the time of the seventh grade. 
Certainly, the School of Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago expects in the not distant future to receive 
students from the Chicago public-school system who have absolved 
part of the work of our first and second years. Certainly, also, all of 
us who work on the certification plan of admission are at this moment 
dealing with students who have had certified for collegiate admis- 
sion work done in the eighth and even in the seventh grades. The 
foundations of the present organization are already shaking under 
our feet. We shall not be wise if we try arbitrarily to build a rigid 
collegiate curriculum upon this shaking foundation. We shall be 
wise to work co-operatively with the secondary schools in terms of 
both our entrance requirements and our graduation requirements. 

d) We may undertake to make class material available along the 
lines of our thinking in some of the secondary-school experiments 
which are today being performed. These experimenters realize, as 
we must realize, that a mere administrative reorganization of the 
junior and senior high schools would be sterile in content. New 
material for class instruction must be made available and for this 
the collegiate faculties must assume some responsibility. 

*See pp. 170 ff. 
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e) We may assume responsibility for the training of teachers of 
commercial subjects in the secondary schools, placing, I should 
hope, our emphasis upon the training of teachers competent to 
present the functional aspects of business education, rather than 
the technical aspects, and putting minor emphasis upon the training 
of teachers of shorthand, typewriting, business arithmetic, etc., who 
can certainly be provided in adequate numbers by other institutions. 

Individual institutions will properly act in terms of their par- 
ticular environments and in terms of their peculiar needs. The 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business might wisely make a 
careful survey of the field as a whole, by the appointment of a 
commission’ whose term shall run until its task is reasonably com- 
plete, to study and report upon the whole question of appropriate 
correlation of secondary and collegiate education, with particular 
reference to business education. A commission rather than a 
committee is suggested because it seems desirable to include rep- 
resentatives of other organizations, as well as members of our own 
Association. The purposes of the study and the report are in 
part that of sifting and making available information for our own 
use; in part that of making our point of view available for the 
consideration of those who will reach administrative decisions upon 
the points at issue. This commission could doubtless suggest 
appropriate further action upon the part of the Association. 

The matter is the more urgent because, in the event of lack of 
action on our part, no other educational interest or organization 
will or can make our contribution available. It has certainly not 
been made by the American Historical Association, the Community 
Civics movement, the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
or the American Political Science Association. The American 
Economic Association is not moving in the matter at all? and the 
first action of the American Sociological Society will be taken this 
coming December (1919) in a committee report on sociology in the 
elementary and secondary schools. Quite aside from the willing- 
ness of any or all of these organizations to contribute to the reor- 
ganization which is upon us, and quite aside from a very sincere 


*The Association of Collegiate Schools of Business appointed the commission 
here mentioned. 

2 The American Economic Association appointed a committee upon the teaching 
of economics in secondary schools at its December, 1919, meeting. 
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desire on our part that they should make their contribution, it is 
not boastful to say that we also have something to contribute, and 
it is not egotistical to say that no other organization can represent 
us adequately. 

In connection with the project of making material available for 
class use in the reorganized educational system, I should like to 
present for criticism and discussion an arrangement of the cur- 
riculum of the junior high school upon which a group’ is already 
actively engaged. This group is working upon the curriculum of 
the junior high school, because it believes that the junior high 
school is the strategic point of attack. Here begins the real use 
of tools secured in the elementary school; here administrative 
flexibility is much greater than is true of the older and better- 
established units; here the mental development of the child is at a 
stage where interesting possibilities are open in the way of presen- 
tation of material; furthermore, the reorganization of the curricu- 
lum of the junior high school automatically forces a reorganization 
of the curriculum of the senior high school, and then of the college 
and graduate school—and all of this will inevitably have its reflex 
effect upon the curriculum of the elementary school. 

Of course any curriculum for the junior high school must take 
account of the mental development of the child at that stage; 
must recognize the fact that a heavy percentage of children will 
never pass beyond that school, and accordingly a certain vocational 
foundation must be laid; must lay the foundation on which wise 
differentiation of curricula may be built for the senior high school 
and for the college. The group to which I have referred has these 
considerations in mind and is organizing its material accordingly. 
The significant point for our present purposes, however, is the fact 
that this junior-high-school curriculum is definitely and whole- 
heartedly a social-science curriculum. A social-science backbone 
runs through the entire three years and the other studies are 
articulated with this backbone. Specifically, this means that the 
content material in the other subjects is to be related to the social- 
science material of the appropriate grade. The best illustration of 
this arrangement is to be found in the reading and language work, 


' The work referred to is a joint enterprise of the School of Education and the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago. 
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where the language drill and the reading drill will be primarily 
upon social-science material, rather than upon belles lettres, as such. 
If this process of articulation is borne in mind, the following tenta- 
tive outline of a junior-high-school curriculum will probably be 
self-explanatory. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 
Social science Social science Social science 
Geography United States history The Development of 


western civilization 
and its world-spread 


Natural science Physics Chemistry (or individual 
efficiency) 
Mathematics Mathematics Mathematics 
Reading and language Reading and language Reading and language 
(English) (English) (English) 
Electives Electives Electives 
Foreign language Foreign language Foreign language 
Commercial Music 
Commercial 


This proposal goes far beyond any other of which I have infor- 
mation in its emphasis upon social studies. If it be granted that 
this emphasis is justifiable, great problems remain with respect to 
the appropriate content of this social-science work. It ought to 
have continuity and growth. It ought to be organized around 
factual material of fairly general interest. It ought to enable the 
student to see society in all its more important aspects. Tenta- 
tively, the group working on the subject is seeking its basic factual 
material in the functioning structure of our industrial society, 
though it by no means contemplates limiting its discussion of that 
material to business or economic considerations. The following 
statement of the content of this social-science backbone is pre- 
sented with great misgiving because the terms used are so mis- 
leading. They have too much of the economic and business flavor, 
but they must serve until better ones have been found. 


TENTATIVE STATEMENT OF CONTENT OF SOCIAL-SCIENCE WORK 
Seventh Grade 


Part 1: Simple industry and simple society 

Part 2: Extractive industry—Nature’s contribution 

Part 3: Technological foundations of industry—the contribution of knowledge 
[Commercial geography, Parts 1, 2, 3] 
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Eighth Grade 


Part 1: Modern manufacturing—surveying all society in the discussion 
Part 2: Modern commerce—surveying all society in the discussion 
Part 3: The emergence of modern industrialism (perhaps this should be 
covered in Parts 1 and 2) 
{History, Parts 1, 2, 3—American citizenship, using United States history] 
[Commercial, readily connected with vocational needs in view of the 
foregoing] 
Ninth Grade 


Part 1: Industrial society—systematic presentation, based on the foregoing 

Part 2: Political society—systematic presentation, based on the foregoing 

Part 3: Social control (perhaps this should be covered in Parts 1 and 2) 

[History, Parts 1, 2, 3—the development of western civilization and its 
world-spread] 

[Commercial, Parts 1, 2, 3—general survey of business practices and business 
administration worked out in light of the foregoing, or further treatment 
of commercial work in immediate connection with vocational needs] 


VI 


Co-ordination of the various elements of our educational system 
devoted to business training is readily pessible. 

A functional approach to business training makes it possible 
to set forth a balanced curriculum which reaches through the 
various stages of our American educational system from the begin- 
ning of the junior high school on. The requirements of such a 
curriculum ought (1) to encourage business training in terms of 
functions rather than in terms of miscellaneous “‘ business subjects”’; 
(2) to give unity to such training in the secondary and collegiate 
stages of our educational system; (3) to shorten the period of 
preparation for active participation in business without any dimi- 
nution of training—with, indeed, improvement of training. 

It is necessary to set forth briefly what is meant by the func- 
tional approach. It proceeds on the assumption that business edu- 
cation may wisely, first, inquire what are the outstanding functions 
or relationships of the modern responsible business manager, and 
second, proceed to organize training in preparation for those 
functions or relationships. On both these matters we are today 
in the stages of preliminary thinking, and the following is advanced 
as a working hypothesis. 

It is believed that modern business activity (which directly 
and indirectly occupies a very large proportion of our human 
activity) may be regarded as being made up of the following out- 
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ministration 
1. Communicating Aids of Ad- 
ministration 
a) English 
b) Foreign Language 
c) Shorthand and Type- 
writing 
2. Measuring Aids of Adminis- 
tration 
a) Mathematics 
b) Statistics and Account- 
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c) Psychology 
3. Standards and Practices of 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration 
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standing relationships, viewing the matter through the eyes of the 
responsible business manager: 


. The manager’s relationship to his physical environment 

. The manager’s relationship to technology 

. The manager’s relationship to finance 

. The manager’s relationship to the market 

. The manager’s relationship to risk and risk-bearing 

. The manager’s relationship to personnel 

. The manager’s relationship to his social environment 

. The manager’s relationship to organization and administration 


grouped (1) to show the significance 


of the organizing and administrative activities of the modern 
responsible manager, and (2) to indicate appropriate fields of train- 
ing, the following diagram results: 


( Relation to Physical Environment 
a) The Earth Sciences 
b) The Manager’s Relationship to These 
Relation to Technology 
a) Physics through Mechanics, Basic 
b) Other Sciences as Appropriate 
c) The Manager’s Administration of 
Technology 
Relation to Finance 
a) The Financial Organization of 
Society 
b) The Manager’s Administration 
of Finance 
Relation to the Market 
a) Market Functions and Market Struc- 
ture 
b) The Manager’s Administration of 
Marketing 
Relation to Risk and Risk-bearing 
a) The Risk Aspects of Modern In- 
dustrial Society 
b) The Manager’s Administration of 
Risk-bearing 
Relation to Personnel 
a) The Position of the Worker in 
Modern Industrial Society 
b) The Manager’s Administration of 
Personnel 
Relation to Social Environment 
a) Historical Background 
b) Socio-Economic Institutional Life 
| ¢) Business Law and Government 
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This diagram makes it possible to indicate with some clearness 
first in general terms and then in detail the requirements of a 
curriculum reaching from the beginning of the junior high school 
to the end of the college course. A proposed curriculum for the 
junior high school is sketched on page 169. The following applies 
to the senior high school and to the college. In the interests of 
brevity the curriculum set forth below is confined to the case of 
the student who goes on to college. Modifications would be 
necessary to fit the needs of those who enter vocations from the 
secondary school. 

In general terms, these are the requirements: 

1. A satisfactory minimum training in each of the functional 

fields mentioned. 

2. Additional training in either of the following groups: 

a) Three additional courses" in each of two functional fields. 

b) Three additional courses in one functional field, and three 
courses in special application to particular kinds of 
businesses. 

3. Practice, or contact work. 

4. A graduation thesis on a subject which involves reaching out 

into all, or practically all, of the functional fields. 
In terms of the foregoing general statement, the detailed state- 
ment of requirements runs as follows: 

I. Entrance requirements (applicable to the collegiate school 

of business) as follows: 

A student must offer for admission 15 units of credit by 
examination or by certificate from-an approved school from 
which he has been graduated with an average grade in aca- 
demic subjects (English and groups 1-6; see next paragraph) 
higher than the passing mark of the school by at least 
25 per cent of the difference between that mark and too. 
Among these must be (a) 3 units of English, (0) a “prin- 
cipal group”’ of 3 or more units, and (c) a “‘secondary group” 
of 2 or more units. Of the 15 units, 7 must be selected from 
the subjects named in the groups designated below; 5 may 
be selected from any subjects for which credit toward grad- 


‘Course means here the equivalent of three hours for a semester. 
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uation is given by the approved school from which the 
student receives his diploma. [Note that these 5 units 
would provide part of the needed elasticity for the curricula 
of those who enter vocations from the secondary school.] 

The principal and secondary groups offered may be 
selected from the following: (1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) Mod- 
ern Languages other than English, (4) History, Civics, 
Economics, and Commercial Law, (5) Mathematics, (6) 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zodlogy, General Science, 
General Biology, Physiology, Physiography, Commercial 
Geography, Geology, Astronomy. To form a language 
group the units must be all in one language. In other 
groups any combination of subjects may be made. Credit 
is not given for less than 1 unit each in Algebra, Plane 
Geometry, Physics, Chemistry, or a language. Less than 4 
unit in any subject is not accepted. 

A summary of these admission requirements would run 
as follows: 

3 units of English. 


3 (or more) units in a single group, 1-6. 

2 (or more) units in another single group, 1-6. 

2 (or less) units in subjects selected from any of the groups, 
1-6. (Total, ro units in English and groups 1-6.) 

5 units selected from any subjects accepted by an approved 
school for its diploma. 


. Practice or contact work (to be arranged for individually). 

. The graduation thesis showing sufficient grasp and power 
to justify its publication. Work on this thesis should 
occupy part of the student’s time in his last two years in 
college. 

’. The following minimum requirements’ in the various func- 
tional fields. These requirements are stated in terms of 
attainments rather than in terms of years spent in the sub- 
ject, and the following statements will be understood to set forth 
a minimum standard of attainments. The word “course” 
as used below represents three hours’ work for‘a semester. 


* See note, p. 140. 
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A. The manager’s relationship to his physical environment. 


This involves a survey of this field as set forth in the de- 
scriptions [omitted] of courses A and B (Economic and 
Commercial Geography, and Geography of North Amer- 
ica). This material should be presented with a degree of 
maturity comparable to that of courses now given in 
the Freshman year of a standard college. 

Note: A secondary school in which the junior- 
senior high school reorganization has involved a reorgani- 
zation of content material rather than merely of adminis- 
trative responsibility should be able to cover this work. 


B. The manager’s relationship to technology. This would 


include as a minimum requirement: 

1. Physics through Mechanics (three courses) with a 
degree of maturity comparable to that of courses in 
the Senior year of the present four-year high school, 
or Freshman year of a standard college. 

Note: This material may appropriately be pre- 
sented in a reorganized junior-senior high school. 

2. Some other science to the extent of one unit or two 
courses. 

Note: This material may appropriately be pre- 
sented in the present four-year high school. 

3. The manager’s administration of technology, cover- 
ing the fields set forth in the description of course C 
[omitted] (Factory Management), and presented 
with a degree of maturity comparable to courses in 
the Junior or Senior year of the present college course. 


“. The manager’s relationship to finance. 


1. A survey of the financial organization of society 
covering the fields set forth in the description of 
course D [omitted] (The Financial Organization of 
Society), and presented with a degree of maturity 
comparable to that of courses in the Sophomore 
year in a standard college. 


Nore: This material might ultimately be pre- 
sented in the final year of the reorganized junior- 
senior high school. 
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2. A survey of the manager’s administration of finance 


covering the fields set forth in the description of 
course E [omitted] (The Manager’s Administration 
of Finance), and presented with a degree df maturity 
comparable to that of courses in the Sophomore or 
Junior year of a standard college. 


D. The manager’s relationship to the market. 
1. A survey of market structure and market functions 


in modern industrial society covering the field set 
forth in the description of course F [omitted] (Mar- 
ket Functions and Market Structure), and presented 
with a degree of maturity comparable to that of 
courses in the Sophomore or Junior year in a standard 
college. 

Note: This material might ultimately be pre- 


sented in the final year of a reorganized junior-senior 
high school. 


2. A survey of the manager’s administration of the 


market covering the fields set forth in the description 
of course G [omitted] (The Manager’s Administra- 
tion of the Market), and of course H [omitted] (Traf- 
fic and Transportation), and presented with a degree of 
maturity comparable to that of courses in the Sopho- 
more or Junior year in college. 


E. The manager’s relation to risk and risk-bearing. 
1. A survey of the speculative character of modern 





society and the problems connected with the manager’s 
assumption of risks covering the fields set forth in 
the description of course I [omitted] (Risk and Risk- 
Bearing), and presented with a degree of maturity 
comparable to that of courses in the Junior year in 
college. 


F. The manager’s relationship to personnel. 
1. A survey of the position of the worker in modern 





industrial society covering the fields set forth in the 
description of course J [omitted] (Labor Conditions 
and Problems), and presented with a degree of 
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maturity comparable to that of courses in the Sopho- 
more year in college. 

Note: This material might appropriately be pre- 
sented in the final year of a reorganized junior-senior 
high school. 


. A survey of the manager’s administration of personnel 


covering the field set forth in the description of course 
K [omitted] (The Manager’s Administration of Labor), 
and presented with a degree of maturity comparable 
to that of courses in the Junior year in college. 


G. The manager’s relation to his social environment. 


I. 


3: 


A survey of American history covering one unit or 
two courses. 


. A survey of the historical development of our socio- 


economic institutions covering the fields set forth in: 

a) The description of course L [omitted] (The Con- 
tent and Spread of Western Civilization), and pre- 
sented with a degree of maturity comparable to 
that of courses in the Sophomore year in college. 

b) A survey of the economic history of the United 
States covering the field set forth in the descrip- 
tion of course M [omitted] (The Economic History 
of the United States), and presented with a degree 
of maturity comparable to that of courses in the 
Sophomore year in college. 

c) A survey of the changing philosophical outlook 
covering the fields set forth in the description of 
course N [omitted] (Social and Political Philos- 
ophy), and presented with a degree of maturity 
comparable to that of courses in the Senior year 
in a standard college. 

Note: Of this material, the two historical 
courses may appropriately be given in a reorgan- 
ized junior-senior high school. 

A survey of our socio-economic institutional life cover- 

ing the fields set forth in the description of courses 

O [omitted] (Industrial Society) and P [omitted] (Value 

and Distribution in Modern Industrial Society), and 
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presented with a degree of maturity comparable to 

that of courses in the Freshman or Sophomore year 

of a standard college. 

Norte: This material may appropriately be pre- 
sented in a reorganized junior-senior high school. 
The material on industrial society may even be 
presented in the Senior year of the present four-year 
high-school course. 

. The field of social control as covered in the following 

courses: 

a) A survey of social control of business activity as 
set forth in the description of course Q [omitted] 
(Social Control of Business Activity), and pre- 
sented with a degree of maturity comparable to 
that of courses in the Sophomore year of a standard 
college. 

b) A survey of the relation of government to busi- 

ness activity as set forth in the description of 

course R [omitted] (The Relation of Government 
to Business Activity), and presented with a degree 
of maturity comparable to that of courses in the 

Sophomore year of a standard college. 

Note: This material may appropriately be 
covered in a reorganized junior-senior high school. 
A survey of business law covering the fields set 
forth in the descriptions of courses S, T, and U 
[omitted] (Business Law), and presented with a 
degree of maturity comparable to that of courses 
in the Junior and Senior years of a standard 
college. 


— 


c 


H. The manager’s relationship to control or organization and 
administration. 


1. Communicating aids of administration: 





a) English. Three units of high-school work, and in 
addition, work in English composition covering 
the fields set forth in the descriptions of course 

V [omitted] (Freshman Composition), course W 
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b) 


c) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 
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[omitted] (Sophomore Composition), and course 
X [omitted] (Business Communication). 

Note: Course V is today occasionally covered 
in a standard four-year high school. Courses W 
and X could appropriately be covered in a reorgan- 
ized junior-senior high school. 
Foreign language. A minimum of two units in 
high school or four courses in college is required. 
Shorthand and typewriting (required only in case 
of secretarial students.) 


. Measuring aids of administration: 


Mathematics. Two units in high school or four 
courses in college are required. 

Accounting, covering the fields set forth in the 
descriptions of courses Y, Z, and AA [omitted] 
(General Survey of Accounting), and presented 
with a degree of maturity comparable to that of 
courses in the Sophomore year in college. 

Note: Course Y might appropriately be given 
in the final year of the present four-year high 
school. Courses Z and AA might appropriately 
be given in a reorganized junior-senior high school. 
Statistics covering the fields set forth in the 
description of course BB [omitted] (Statistical 
Theory and Method), and presented with a degree 
of maturity comparable to that of courses in the 
Sophomore or Junior year in college. 

Note: This material might appropriately be 

presented in the final year of a reorganized junior- 
senior high school. 
Psychology covering the fields set forth in the 
descriptions of courses CC [omitted] (Introduc- 
tory Psychology) and DD [omitted] (Psychology 
of Business Procedure), and presented with a 
degree of maturity comparable to that of courses 
in the Sophomore year in a standard college. 


Note: This material may appropriately be 
presented in the final year of the reorganized 
junior-senior high school. 
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3. A survey of the policies and practices of organization 
and administration covering the fields set forth in 
the description of course EE [omitted] (Business 
Management), and presented with a degree of maturity 
comparable to that of courses in the Freshman year of 
a standard college; and also covering the fields set 
forth in the description of course FF [omitted] (Busi- 
ness Policies), and presented with a degree of maturity 
comparable to that of courses in the Senior year of a 
standard college. 

Note: The material in course EE may appropri- 
ately be presented in the present four-year high-school 
course. 

V. A concentration group in which the student may choose 
either of the following groups: 
A. Three additional courses in each of two functional fields. 
B. Three additional courses in one functional field and 
three courses in special fields of business activity, such as 
bank management, foreign trade, commercial secretary- 
ships, purchasing and sales management, printing, 
lumbering, etc. 


It is perhaps worth repeating that the foregoing is a statement 
of minimum requirements. It does not consider the problem of 
appropriate additions to this minimum, either in the form of col- 


legiate or of graduate work. 


L. C. MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Discussion By C. O. RUGGLES 


Any plan of reorganization of the lower grades of secondary education is 
much to be desired which will give more and better training to many who 
now leave the secondary-school system as soon as they can be legally employed. 
Moreover, reorganization of the secondary schools in the upper grades is much 
needed in order to encourage many to remain in school longer who now drop 
out much too early. 

It is very evident that the curricula of business education have not 
kept pace with our modern industrial and commercial organization. Dean 
Marshall’s excellent paper shows concretely what the shortcomings of both 
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public and private schools have been in this field. It is clear, too, that as a 
result of the world-war the United States is to have closer political, industrial, 
and commercial relations with all of the principal countries of the world than 
it has had in the past. The degree to which we shall be able to maintain our- 
selves in this world-struggle will depend upon the training of ourmen. Hence 
the need for reorganization of our education from the elementary school through 
the university. 

I will confine this brief discussion to three phases of the subject: first, the 
content of the curricula of the public and private secondary schools; second, 
the curricula of our colleges and schools of business; and third, the co-ordination 
of secondary schools with collegiate schools of business. 

It has been pointed out by Dean Marshall that many organizers of business 
are self-appointed; that we can expect much of the education of our future 
business men to be given in the elementary and secondary schools. In other 
words, the future course of study of the secondary schools must be, for many, 
that of completion schools. The committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation on Reorganization of Secondary Schools has reported (Bulletin U.S. 
Bureau of Education, No. 25, 1918) in favor of a plan which will introduce into 
the earlier years of the secondary schools those subjects which are of imme- 
diate importance. They indicate for example that under such a plan consti- 
tutional questions would be deferred in order to give attention to those 
phases of civics which are of vital concern to those who leave school early. 
By subordination of deferred values this committee believes it is possible 
to make each year of the secondary curricula a unit. 

If we assume that children begin their education at the age of six, they 
would be ready for the junior high schools at the age of twelve. In most 
states they could not be legally employed at that age, and they would therefore 
be started into the junior-high-school course. If they found this course 
suited to their needs many would doubtless remain beyond the age at which 
they could be legally employed. That present curricula are not suited to their 
needs is evidenced by the fact that probably 75 per cent of all children over 
fourteen years of age are not now in school (U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
on Vocational Education, No. 25, 1919). The report of the Committee of the 
National Education Association on Reorganization of Secondary Schools 
gave four reasons why so large a number leave the public schools earlier than 
they should. These were, first, limited range of instruction; second, failure 
to show pupils and parents the value of the work; third, the lure of employ- 
ment; and fourth, economic pressure, real or fancied. In some cases it now 
happens that there is a “twilight zone” between the age at which children 
may leave school under the compulsory laws and the age at which they may 
be legally employed. It was the opinion of this committee that in most com- 
munities pupils leave because of dissatisfaction with the curriculum rather 
than from economic necessity, and the committee stated that this condition 
of affairs could be helped by the organization of junior high schools including 
the grades from seven to nine inclusive. 
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Such a program is in line with what is now expected of the average child. 
Without doubt we now assume that children will receive three or four years 
more of public education than was considered necessary two generations 
ago. The recent extension of the high school to include junior-college subjects 
is fundamentally sound, and this movement is destined to have a very wide 
and ready acceptance. More will be said about this development in connection 
with the discussion of the curricula of colleges and universities. But it is 
not only a vertical extension of the curriculum which is demanded by modern 
conditions; it is imperative that it be extended laterally as well. The secondary 
schools ought to offer the opportunity for both orientation and intensification. 
The secondary student should study something long enough to attain a stand- 
ard of scholarship. He should also have the opportunity to become acquainted 
with the broad divisions of knowledge to enable him to determine his ability 
and his probable course for life. Surely the curricula should include in the 
future a wider choice in the field of social sciences. In a discussion of the 
“Changes Needed in American Secondary Education” before the Second 
Pan-American Scientific Congress in 1915 President Eliot pointed out that 
the secondary schools had been expected to teach thoroughly English, Latin, 
American history, and mathematics “with a dash of civics, and cease to 
encumber their programs with bits of the new sciences, and the new sociology.” 
“This doctrine,” he maintained, ‘is dangerously conservative.” A com- 
mittee of the National Education Association reporting in 1911 stated that 
“courses in economics should be encouraged,” that “ignorance of economic 
principles is appalling,” that “every high-school student should be given a 
practical knowledge of affairs in his own cummunity, political, industrial, and 
philanthropic; of the basic principles of state and national politics, and of the 
movements for social reform and international peace.” President Vincent 
has urged that just as nature-study in the grades later develops into the 
“ologies”’ in college, so should the social sciences be constantly drawn upon in 
elementary work to be followed by a substantial course in high school. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Clark maintains that much economic theory which has been con- 
sidered difficult can be successfully taught to children ten years of age, and 
he rightly contends that in the United States where verdicts are given by a 
jury of voters it is not an advantage to have the jurors ignorant of the case. 
The early conception of what should be given in commercial courses in the 
secondary schools is seen by the name “Business College Teachers’ and Pen- 
men’s Association” organized in New York City in 1878. Not until 1894 
did this Association co-operate with the National Education Association as the 
“department of business education.”’ It ought to be generally recognized now 
that there is a need for education for business in fields other than that of 
clerical work. Moreover, even the type of clerical training which is now 
recognized has been vitally affected by modern industrial and commercial 
organization. The Cleveland survey showed that in only one position in one 
thousand was the function of stenographer and bookkeeper combined in the 
big businesses of that city (Bulletin U.S. Bureau of Education, No. 18, 1919). 
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The combination of bookkeeping and business organization, for example, would 
appear now to be more logical than the historical coupling of bookkeeping and 
stenography, a combination at one time demanded by the prevalent size of 
the business unit. 

But at least from the standpoint of business education it is not sound 
educational policy to assume that full-time attendance up to a certain age is 
sufficient. We ought to make provision for part-time attendance on the part 
of those who have completed the minimum full-time period. This will mean 
a definite co-operative arrangement between the educational system and our 
industrial and commercial] affairs. Business men will in time see the ultimate 
advantage to them of an adjustment of their plans so as to employ young 
persons in shifts, thus permitting them to engage in the actual work in which 
they are interested, on a part-time basis, and to receive theoretical instruction 
in school the remainder of their time. 

Fortunately something has already been done to provide for part-time 
schooling. In 1918 there were reported 144 continuation schools in twenty- 
nine states and the District of Columbia (Bulletin U.S. Bureau of Education, 
No. 25, Vocational Education, 1919). A committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association made a strong plea in 1918 for a wider and more serviceable 
basis for these continuation schools, and reported in favor of compulsory 
part-time schooling for all up to eighteen years of age. Part-time attendance 
ought to be made possible for those over eighteen years of age who might 
desire to take advantage of it. Such a plan would doubtless make it probable 
that the great majority of self-appointed business organizers would be some- 
what more efficient, and the social gains would be worth the cost of the addi- 
tional instruction. President Eliot has said that the more he has seen of 
education the more he believes that the education which is most valuable at 
every stage is gained, not by listening and reading, but by observing, comparing, 
and doing. We ought to get rid of the idea in the United States that as soon asa 
child has finished his full-time attendance at school his formal education is com- 
plete. The position we have heretofore taken on this important question accounts 
for the numerous irregular and miscellaneous privately supported organizations 
and institutions that have sprung up to attempt to supply a real need. 

The college curriculum has been very much influenced by tradition. This 
fact combined with the lack of sufficient contact with the modern world has 
meant a very conservative attitude on the part of our institutions of higher 
learning. When only a portion of the people were educated, for example the 
leisure classes and the ministers of the gospel, it was natural that the course 
of study should have placed much emphasis on the classics. Latin and Greek 
were, for the ministers, a vocational course in the same sense that banking and 
foreign trade are to students interested in those problems at the present time. 
There is some virtue in the conservatism of our colleges, for vital changes in the 
course of study ought not be made until it is clear that such changes are desir- 
able. Unfortunately, however, the changes are often much overdue for the 
reason that the men who are in the “educational saddle” have been trained 
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to value those features of education which, because of the world’s forward 
movement, are now somewhat less valuable, if not positively out of date. 
Many of the older men in educational work consider it a tragedy to eliminate 
or curtail those studies which they were taught to consider as the most impor- 
tant ingredients in any curriculum. The records of our young men, which were 
made available through the draft law, show conclusively the need of more and 
better technical training, and a more up-to-date curriculum along all lines in 
our public education. President Hadley has recently pointed out that the 
number of our soldiers with a knowledge of logarithms was not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the artillery regiments; that the number with a knowledge 
even of modern languages was far too small to meet the demands of army intelli- 
gence. We ought to study ancient and medieval civilization, but not to the 
exclusion of the world in which we are now living. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler has said that the first question to be asked concerning any course of 
study is, ‘‘Does it lead to a knowledge of our contemporary civilization ?”’ 
He maintains that if it does not “‘it is neither efficient nor liberal.” President 
Eliot has maintained that the men who have done most for the human race 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, “through the right use of their 
reason, imagination, and will,’ have been “the men of science, the artists, and 
the skilled craftsmen, not the metaphysicians, the orators, the historians, and 
the rulers.” 

The war has made it increasingly clear that there is a need for more co- 
operation of educational institutions and business interests in forming courses 
of study. The Committee on Education of the National Association of Credit 
Men, in a recent meeting at Chicago, brought in a report outlining a plan 
which was approved by the Association, providing for the establishment of 
an education department to be called “The National Institute of Credit.” It is 
the hope of this Association that it can interest colleges and universities in 
giving more attention to courses in business than they have given heretofore. 
In the Bulletin of the National Association of Corporation Schools for October 
15, 1919, the statement is made that plans are under way for the establishment 
by that Association of an “Industrial and Commercial University.” The 
two functions of this institution so far announced are, first, “to make investi- 
gations” and, second, “to conduct courses to train efficient executives in all 
departments of the field of personnel relations in industrial and commercial 
life.’ These recent activities on the part of important business organizations 
ought to be taken seriously as an indication that the curriculum of collegiate 
schools of business is in need of reorganization and of adaptation to the needs 
which it may be fairly expected to meet. 

The colleges and universities can co-operate with the secondary schools in 
a very effective way if they will give more attention to the training of teachers 
for secondary schools of business. Without efficient teachers in this field 
the proper type of courses cannot be given by the secondary schools. At the 
present time there would not appear to be sufficient inducement for colleges 
and universities to prepare their graduates for teaching positions as compared 
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with the attractions of commercial occupations. Recent facts collected by 
the National Education Association show that in the year 1916 there were 
10,295 graduates from schools that trained teachers, that in 1919 there were 
8,274, and that for the year 1920 the graduates will not much exceed 7,000, 
and yet if teachers, without special training in business and commercial lines 
can command good salaries in business, it is to be expected that graduates from 
collegiate schools of business will be at a premium. Young persons trained in 
these lines will therefore occupy a strategic position. They can teach or 
enter the business world. The social gain will be worth the cost in any case, 
and if prepared teachers are available, they can be secured if teachers’ salaries 
advance as they should. President Hadley believes that the low pay of the 
teacher is more the fault of the school boards and boards of trustees than it is 
due to a lack of appreciation by the public of the teacher’s services. There 
may therefore be some hope for better salaries for teachers. 

Finally the proper co-ordination of secondary schools with collegiate 
schools of business demands that the colleges and universities take a broad 
view of the recent extension of the secondary schools to include the Freshman 
and Sophomore years of college work. ‘The secondary curriculum of business 
education should be formed primarily with the large number in mind who will 
never go to college. This will mean a liberal choice of curricula which, in 
turn, will demand that colleges and universities broaden the scope of units 
which will be accepted for entrance or for which they will give advanced credit. 
The college has much enriched its own curriculum in its requirements for 
graduation, and it would appear that it ought to expect the same thing to 
happen in the secondary schools and to recognize a variety of possible routes 
by which students may approach and graduate from college. Without doubt, 
this movement to extend secondary education upward two years is in the 
interest of general education. If two more years were added to secondary 
schools more persons would avail themselves of additional education. More- 
over, it would offer an opportunity to colleges and universities to do a much 
higher grade of work than is now possible with the presence of large first- and 
second-year classes. In content and character the work of Freshmen and 
Sophomores is much more closely related to secondary education than it is 
to college and university work. It was President Jordan, I believe, who said 
that a big university library is about as much an embarrassment to a Fresh- 
man class as a big Freshman class is to the library. This is certainly of vital 
interest to the universities and to the colleges that offer graduate work. We 
ought in this country to face the fact squarely that our universities are not 
real universities, and that they cannot be universities in the true sense of the 
word until Freshman and Sophomore classes are greatly reduced, or better still, 
where at all feasible, eliminated entirely. Already our higher educational 
institutions must bow to the American corporation in important fields of 
research. The corporation, however efficient in its investigations, is interested 
in those phases which affect it most. It is the university which must be 
expected to seek the truth for its own sake. 
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A complete educational program from elementary and secondary education 
through the colleges and universities ought to accomplish at least two things. 
First, there should be every opportunity for the proper education of the masses 
and, second, adequate training of leaders. The combination of an intelligent 
people and competent leaders is necessary not only to make the world safe 
for democracy, but to make democracy safe for the world. The degree to which 
panaceas for social ills will be embraced depends upon the level of general 
intelligence. The degree to which we can carry forward sound social reforms 
depends both upon the ability of our experts and the general intelligence of our 
people. These in turn are dependent upon an efficient secondary-school 
system and its proper co-ordination with higher educational institutions in 
which there is the opportunity to do graduate work and research of the highest 
order. 


Discussion BY RatpH E, HEILMAN 
As I understand Dean Marshall’s position, it is substantially as follows: 


First. Our public and high schools are at the present time undergoing a 
fundamental reorganization. 

Second. The outcome of this reorganization will probably be the estab- 
lishment of an arrangement consisting of six years in the grade school, followed 
by three years in the junior high school, and three years in the senior high 
school; upon completion of which the student will have obtained the equivalent 
of the present first two years of college. 

Third. In this rearranged high-school curriculum, a substantial amount 
of social and economic science should be required, particularly in the junior 
commercial high schools. 

Fourth. This movement for the reorganization of the public educational 
system is deserving of the indorsement, support, and co-operation of this 
Association. 


The reorganization of our public-school system, which Dean Marshall 
predicts, while radical in its character, will offer large advantages to the high- 
school students, to our collegiate schools of business and the work which they 
are endeavoring to do, and to society in general. 

For those students who will go no farther than the junior high school, 
and who, upon completion of the junior-high-school course, will go to work, 
there will be important benefits. The study of a substantial amount of social 
and economic science, in the junior high school, will go far to give them an 
understanding of the economic system of which they are to become a part, 
when they begin their work. Nearly all of these students must take their 
places as clerical and routine workers, in the rank and file. But a study of 
economic science, reduced to its simple and elementary terms, would, in most 
cases, make them more efficient clerks and routine workers. Thus, because 
it would give to them a clearer knowledge of their work, it would enable them 
to understand their jobs in relation to the work done by others; it would give 
them a larger comprehension of the relation of their work to the activities of 
organized industrial society. This would produce an increased degree of 
interest in the work which they will have to do, and would therefore render 
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them more efficient and competent at that work. The commercial high 
schools, in their vocational courses, supply the tools with which the students 
are to make their living. If to these tools is added the study of economics, 
the latter will prove to be the whetstone upon which these tools may be con- 
tinually sharpened. 

Not only would such a study make of these young people better routine 
and clerical workers, but it would enhance their opportunity for advancement 
and promotion out of the clerical and routine group. Economic science, prop- 
erly taught in the high school, will give to the student a better understanding 
of industrial society, a broader knowledge of its economic machinery, and a 
more thorough understanding of the productive, the distributive, and the 
business apparatus of society. This will open to the more ambitious, able, 
and energetic pupils the doors of opportunity, and will enable many of them, 
in later years, to find their way out of clerical employment, and to rise to places 
of larger importance and responsibility. 

These statements, of course, rest upon the assumption that the funda- 
mental principles of economics can be successfully taught in the secondary 
schools, and that it is possible to present to students in such schools the ele- 
mentary principles that underlie everyday business actions and business 
practice. This assumption is, in my judgment, perfectly sound. 

Another advantage which will follow from the educational rearrangement, 
which the author of the paper sees working itself out, is the lengthening of 
the average period of school attendance. Under the present system the 
majority of the pupils end their educational training with the eighth grade. 
In the typical case the student completing the eighth grade is fourteen years 
of age. That is, he starts at six and spends eight years in school. Under the 
proposed rearrangement many students would, it is fair to suppose, complete 
the junior-high-school course, who, under the present system, would stop with 
the eighth grade. For they would be too young to begin work upon the com- 
pletion of six years in the grade schools. Therefore, they would enter the 
junior high school, and having finished two years of the course by the time they 
are fourteen (the age at which they are permitted to begin work in most states) 
they would complete the junior-high-school course with an additional year in 
school. This would carry such students through their fifteenth year. This 
would mean for them one year more in school, and the completion of two 
grades more than otherwise would be the case. The tendency of the educa- 
tional readjustment to which Professor Marshall refers, would be to estab- 
lish the completion of the junior high school, rather than the completion of 
the eighth grade, as the logical stopping-place for that great army of boys and 
girls who must take their places in industry early in life. Such a result would 
constitute a vital social gain. It would contribute largely toward improve- 
ment and elevation in the general scale of education and intelligence. 

How would the rearrangement of our educational system, described by 
the speaker, affect our collegiate schools of commerce, and the work which they 
are endeavoring todo? In my judgment it would affect them most favorably, 
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because it would enable them to become, in a real sense, professional schools. 
At the present time our university schools of business all announce themselves 
as being professional schools; but as a matter of fact, they are this only in part. 
For fully half of their time is taken up in general work of a purely informational 
and cultural character, such as is usually offered in a college of arts or science. 
But with the educational system so rearranged that students entering our 
schools of business of university grade would have completed in the senior 
high school the equivalent of the first two years of an arts course, our uni- 
versity schools would be able to eliminate, in large part, this purely general 
work. This would give an opportunity to our collegiate schools to provide 
in their curriculum something in the nature of real practice, laboratory, or 
clinical work. The purpose of such work would be to familiarize students 
with the actual technique and practice of business. 

University schools of commerce are in their infancy. As yet, in most of 
our institutions, we have nothing which corresponds to the hospital training 
of the medical student; the moot court or the legal aid society for the law 
student; the clinic and infirmary for the dental student; or the shops for the 
engineering student. Up to the present time our instruction has been con- 
fined largely to textbooks and lectures. In our classrooms we teachers glibly 
discuss the organization and methods of the purchasing department, the sales 
department, the advertising department, the employment department, the 
accounting department, the planning department, the production depart- 
ment, etc., but the typical student never sees these departments functioning. 
He is never brought into actual contact with them. The whole curriculum 
lacks actuality and reality to him. Indeed, in most cases, instruction is given 
by men who have had little or no personal contact and experience with the 
things about which they teach. 

Our collegiate business education is in approximately the same condition 
as was medical education in its early days. Forty years ago the medical course 
consisted of two years, of seven months each. Each year consisted of a series 
of lectures. The second year’s course consisted of a repetition of the same 
lectures attended the first year. There was no organized hospital or clinical 
work. Our business education has not progressed far in advance of this point. 

How to provide the student with the actual practice or laboratory work 
which will enable him to relate his instruction to actual practice and con- 
ditions in the business world, is the great unsolved problem of business educa- 
tion. The heart of the difficulty is that, at the present time, in the four-year 
curriculum of the collegiate schools of business, there is neither opportunity 
nor time to introduce practice work, field trips, co-operative education with 
business houses, or similar arrangements. But with the reorganization of our 
educational system, prophesied by Dean Marshall, there will be both time and 
opportunity to introduce into the collegiate curriculum that element of labora- 
tory work which will enable us to show the relation of every law and principle 
to the industrial and business activities of the community. Just how this is 
to be done I donot know. But it seems clear that if this result is to be achieved, 
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either our collegiate schools must develop into graduate schools, with the stu- 
dent’s purely cultural and liberalizing work completed before he enters; or, 
if they are to remain undergraduate schools, they must be able to command 
a larger portion of the student’s time for the actual study of business. The 
first course is impossible, for most of ourinstitutions. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the proposed educational rearrangement, under which the student will get 
much of the elementary college work in the senior high school, offers larger hope. 

Mr. Marshall’s paper has rendered, in my judgment, an important service 
in pointing out to us a most important field for our thought and study. He 
has called our attention to a service of usefulness which can be performed by this 
Association. I therefore heartily indorse the proposal for the appointment of 
a commission to study and report to this Association upon the important 
problem of the relation between collegiate schools of business and our system 
of secondary education. 


Discussion By W. A. Scott 


I wish to add the emphasis of my own convictions to two points brought 
out in Mr. Marshall’s paper. One is the importance of improving the char- 
acter of commercial education in our secondary schools, and the other is the 
duty of this Association in this matter. 

I believe with Mr. Marshall that the curricula, the methods of instruction, 
and the ideals of our secondary commercial schools are radically defective, 
and that their transformation into what they should be is one of the most 
important educational problems of our day. Their present unsatisfactory 
condition is common knowledge among all who are familiar with them, and Mr. 
Marshall’s diagnosis is, in my judgment, essentially correct. If proof were 
needed of the importance of putting these schools right, it would be sufficient 
to cite the fact that a large and increasing percentage of the students of our 
secondary schools are taking the commercial courses, that most of the business 
men of the future will receive in these courses whatever training they get 
both for business and for life, and that these courses present an opportunity 
for properly training the laboring class of the future. Regarding the im- 
portance to society of utilizing to the utmost the opportunity for training 
these and the other elements in the constituencies of our secondary com- 
mercial schools, there does not seem to be room for difference of opinion. 

The duty of this Association toward these secondary schools also seems 
to me to be clear. We should take the initiative in the work of helping them 
to do what they should. We ought to be better able to render this service 
than any other organization because the study of the best means of training 
business men is our peculiar job and we have a direct interest in the matter, 
since many of our own students are coming, and are bound to continue to come, 
from these schools, and since the training of teachers for these schools is one of 
our functions. 

I therefore cordially second Mr. Marshall’s suggestion that a commission 
be appointed for tbe study of this important subject. 





